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On the Atlantic side, North America is separated by vast oceanic 
distances from Europe. 2000 miles of Open sea intervene between the 
nearest points of Newfoundland and Eire. Even if one goes farther north, 
into sub-Arctic regions, and hops between the two continents (as did the 
Vikings) via the Feréerne islands, Island, the Danmark Strait, Grénland, 
and the Davis Strait to Baffin Island or the coast of Labrador, the Davis 
Strait is 250 miles across at its narrowest, and the Danmark Strait 180 
miles. These are distances that can be traversed on 
by seafaring peoples adept at shipbuilding and navigation. Although 
pack ice fills the Davis Strait in winter, and in fact the Eskimo did reach 
and settle along the west coast of Grénland, the Danmark Strait remains 
open all year long and thus constitutes an effective barrier. Only via 
Hosas 3emna and Spitzbergen can Grénland and North America be 
reached from Europe in winter on foot, across the pack ice, and the fact 
that this hyperborean region remained uncolonized by Eskimos during 


historic times demonstrates the unfeasibility of this dangerous and barren 
winter route. 


However, only 44 nautical miles se 
Prince of Wales) from Asiatic Siberia 
Strait —a two-day journey for the nativ 
the Kinugmiut Eskimo of Cape Prince o 
the long daylight hours of summer. In 
freezes over, and thus provides an effecti 
reindeer between the two continents. T 
the two (actually three) Diomede Isla 
Bering Strait at exactly the half-way po 
two days in summer or winter (1). 
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ve bridge for travel on foot or on 
o facilitate the journey, there are 
nds situated in the middle of the 
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So practicable is the Diomede ice route as a means of communication 
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ice, that one does not have to wait until a period of continental glaciation 
to Lenenrt global sea level and thus expose the land bridge of the shallow 
Bering Strait (a mere 12 to 26 fathoms in the Diomede-St. Lawrence 
Island region) to permit native travel between Siberia and Alaska. pi 
historic times, in both summer and winter, there was — ges : 
boats he Chukchi of Siberia and the 
mmunication, and trade between t 
evi Peninsula Eskimo via the Diomede Islands. The native rain 
knew as to the existence of Alaska, ‘‘the great land,’’ long _— the 
advent of Russian settlers in eastern Siberia. By the year 1711, van ag 
herds of domesticated reindeer kept by the Eskimo of Cape i 
Wales, obtained by trade with or war against the Chukchi, - ve 
across the ice-covered Bering Strait in winter —long before t - = 
troduction of reindeer into western Alaska from Siberia during the late 
0's. . 
Scene and of particular interest to the study of ethnic 
migrations, at the opening of the historic period in igs Mea 
Eskimo of Cape Prince of Wales occupied the Diomede Islands. T ese 
Eskimo appear to have been in the process of extending their _— 
OB oO 
ing Strait to the UyxoTcKnHA Tlomyoctp . 
westward, across the Bering ; 
iberi ter to the much ear 
sternmost Siberia—a movement coun 
aaa which the American continents were populated by natives of 
id stock from Siberia. 
* ee iean have made rather remarkable ponent = me 
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extent physical, adaptations, ena m ger yn 
i illustrated by the fa 
Arctic environment. Their success is 
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st of Grdnland, where they came in 
seein the Norse settlers there, there were also likely “a va — 
i Strait into the 
jating westward across the Bering to the | 
+ sn Me the Chukchi Peninsula. During historic oe hv 
vane of Edin have successfully been maintained (and . ie 
i d Mobic Uannuua on the 
i d Asia at Mbic JlexHeBa an 
a soe as well as on OcTpos Bpanrena to the northwest. sa edi 
cilia’ conflict between the American Eskimo and the — : er 
se reported by early Russian visitors, the conflict was a na gee 
aes (according to Chukchi report). However, the very - ce 
“ the Eskimo (not the Chukchi) who occupied the Diome Poe - 
ae that Eskimos were settling in Chukchi territory in Asia 8 se 
ouaiin indicates that the Eskimo were the more aggressively suc 
re : 


of the two peoples. 
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The Russian discovery of America was slowly effected over the 
urse of a century, from JjexHeB’s (2) voyage of 1648 to the second 
ring voyage of 1741. In 1648, a party of Russian fur hunters and 

traders MpOMbINeHHHKH, under their Ka3aK commander Semen 
Ivanovich Dezhnev CemeH Mpanosuy Jlex*Kues (16052-1673), set out on 
Pad eastward voyage from the mouth of the Pexa Koypima in seven frail 
boats. Heading eastward along the Arctic coast of Siberia, Tlex*HeB 
‘discovered and passed through the Bering Strait, discovered the two 
Diomede Islands (the first part of American Alaska to be seen by 
European man), and sailed southwest to the mouth of the Pexa 
Axagbipb. JlexHes’s epic voyage, however, received virtually no at- 
tention in either Pyccua or Europe, and his achievement went unnoticed 
until Gerhard Friedrich Miller (1705-1783), the chronicler and 
historian of the 1733-1743 Bering expedition, while rummaging through 
the archives at AkyTcK in late 1736, unearthed a copy of JexnHes’s 
deposition of April 1655. Over 80 years would elapse before another 
party of Russians, that of Muxaun Cnupugonosuy Tsosnes 
(71.1716-1754) in 1732, would become the first Russians to view the 
Mainland of Alaska, at Cape Prince of Wales. 


The native Chukchi Uyxuu, who inhabited the Uyxorcknit 
Tlomyoctpos of the northeasternmost tip of Siberia, had of course known 
about Alaska for centuries. They often journeyed across the narrow 
Bering Strait to visit the Eskimo villages on the Diomede Islands as well as 
on the Alaskan mainland at Cape Prince of Wales. They referred to 
Alaska, appropriately, as the ‘‘great land,’’ or 6onbulaa 3emnA in 
Russian parlance. 

During 1701-1730, persistent reports from the native Chukchi 
reached Russian officials at AHagbIpck, mentioning a great land to the 
€ast, across the Bering Strait, populated with an alien group of natives. 
However, with the exception of the 1711 Manuscript report and map of 
Tlerp Unbux cpm Tonos, these Chukchi reports exerted little ap- 

preciable effect upon Russian officials at CankTnetep6yprt. 

The Ilonos/Makachkin data on Ilonos’s manuscript map of 1711 
was included on a manuscript map of the Uyxorcxuit Ilonyoctpos 
region prepared within 1710-1714 by the military commandant at 
Auagbipckui Octpor, Usan JIppos, which was in turn incorporated on 
a manuscript map compiled within 1717-1722 by denbMapuian rpad 
Jacob Bruce (a good friend of Peter the Great). A copy of the Bruce map 
Was sent to Niirnberg, with official sanction, where it was engraved and 


published in 1723 by the imperial cartographer to the Austrian court, 
Johann Baptiste Homann (1663-1724), 
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The Homann map of 1723 is one of the epochal charts of Western 
America and the Northwest Coast, for it represents the first printed 
reference to Alaska, the first map to depict any part of Alaska ae 
mainland at Cape Prince of Wales), as well as the first oe ic 
representation of the Bering Strait —all appearing in print 5 pak be ore 
Bering’s visit to the Bering Strait in 1728, 9 years prior to se oe 
sighting of Cape Prince of Wales in 1732, and 18 years ae e 
second Bering voyage of 1741. Yet, the epochal Homann map 0 : 
at present virtually unknown to American scholars, librarians, an 


bibliophiles. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTE 


With this study on the sources for the Russian discovery of America, 
we continue our analytical series on the bibliography of the Northwest 
Coast of North America from 1542 to 1841 (3). The Reais ee 
materials are to the historian and the historian of science w at ex: 
perimental and observational data are to the physical or natural scientist. 
The crucial importance of mastery over the prime and Sy ae 
materials (both published and unpublished) cannot be SS eee 
No scholar can ever profess to supreme competence in he le on 
erudition unless he has gained absolute command over the bi Pete 
source materials — books, articles, maps, pictures, tee - ae 
documentary or pictorial records of verbal and visual ee ge. of 
fortunately, the field of critical or analytical bibliography — i ee 
control —is a discipline which is not fully appreciated by ae is oe : 
and librarians. There is no university or library school today . at S a 
course of study leading to the production of skilled critical 4 ‘ay a a 
bibliographies; and, as a consequence, there are Bee y ye Ee 
who are sufficiently proficient in this field. It is no coincl oe oa 
greatest analytical historians of their respective at oath E hae 
for the Spanish Northwest Get en Dale L. Cee ee 
; West, neither of whom was a 
Rape also the greatest bibliographers of Western Americana of 
a a for the Northwest Coast of North nae ee 
ceedingly profuse, rare, and obscure, and far exceed in comp ae “6 
for the Western Interior of North America 1528-1 845. Paria ae 5 
language barrier (Russian, Spanish, German, Latin, an : sce 
addition to English), the remoteness of the region concerne He Re 
extreme rarity of most of the source materials, there are Sake ee 
scholars who have mastered the bibliographic complexities ne ee 
intricacies of the Northwest Coast (4). Indeed, the lee. eee - 
scholars prior to 1950 who had gained mastery over the y 
Russian Alaska 1648-1867 can be counted on one hand. 
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.* history of the Northwest Coast involves such scattered, diverse 
obscure source materials as printed Russian books, of Shick only 
e, two, or three specimens exist in libraries outside of Russia: S Nk 
anuscripts at Sevilla, Madrid, or Ciudad de México: ea ] 
if and specimens at Boston, Washington, or Kem Eng! 7 
. . Ff : $ 
ee manuscripts and specimens at Philadelphia and in Gakeeh. 
7 g with exceedingly rare scientific reports written in Deutsch or L a 
md published in obscure technical journals dail 
Th i 
ae encompassed by the Northwest Coast is vast—the entire 
_ es e Bay of San Francisco to the Bering Strait—an area 
_ i at ecg! no scholar has gained an adequate eee 
€ography, ethnology, and na i ‘ 
; tural histor i i 
_ full comprehension of the source materials logs an 
ere are virtually no scholars fici i 
a... ars proticient in the bibliograph 
west Coast of North America for the period 1542-] 841 en a 
; ere 


coast of Nor i i 
_— th America, which has always been a topic of perennial 
ng scholars and bibliophiles, the far distant ce 
ate 
a S a consequence, some of 
a merry shibeg and rare books pertaining to the Northwest Coast a 
y unknown to historians, librarians and bibliophiles ig, 
; . Asa 


NOTES 


(1) Unknown to most people, the international boundary between the United States 
and Russia passes between the Big Diomede Island (Russia) and Little Diomede Island 
(United States), which are only one mile apart, thus at this site American and Russian 
territory are scarcely 5000 feet distant from one another. 


The use of Cyrillic type to correctly designate Russian proper nouns (personal 


(2) 
and geographical names) involves a slight difficulty when that noun is employed in a 
sentence in other than the nominative case. In all instances, I present the nominative form 
of the Russian substantive. The difficulty arises when a noun, such as TlexkHeB, appears in 
» context other than the nominative —in this particular instance, the possessive or genitive 


case. Properly, in Russian the genitive form is Tlexnesa. However, I have chosen to follow 
4 convention of speaking in English, and have thus bastardized the English-sounding 
Dezhnev's to JexkHeB's by adding an apostrophe and the English s. 

Along this same line, I have made a couple of other minor modifications in the ac- 
cepted forms of Russian punctuation. Instead of using Cyrillic quotation marks « », | 
instead use the English forms ‘* '' —their high level on the typeset line makes it much 
easier for the eye to catch the start and end of a quotation while reading the printed page. 

Also, in binary geographic names, the Russian practice is usually not to capitalize the 
generic term: OxoTckoe MOpe, OCTPOB Bepnura, pexa Anagnipb, UykoTcKuii nonyoctp- 
op—a practice quite common in America 100 years ago. However, I find the visual ap- 
pearance and clarity of such forms as Pacific Ocean, Aleutian Islands, Yukon River, 
Seward Peninsula far too satisfying on the printed page, and I have thus chosen to 


capitalize both terms in Russian. 


(3) The first study in this series on the Northwest Coast appeared as: Harry M. 
Majors, ‘‘ The Hezeta and Bodega voyage of 1775,'' Northwest Discovery (Seattle), vol. 1, 


October 1980, pp. 208-252. 


(4) Where applicable, in my bibliographic footnote citations I give credit to the 
admirable achievement of some of the pioneer Northwest Coast bibliographers and 
scholars, who mastered the source materials for this region, by citing them in parentheses 
as (Dall; Bancroft; Golder; Stejneger; Wickersham). These scholars gained almost ab- 
solute control over the bibliographic source materials for their respective field of 


knowledge, and their achievement should be so recognized. 
It not infrequently occurs that scholars or scientists embark upon their respective 


vesearch, utilizing the works of previous persons to help them locate sources which they 
otherwise would never have known existed—and then fail to credit the bibliographic 
assistance of these earlier scholars in their final published work. This is an insidious and 
pervasive form of intellectual dishonesty that is practiced by all too many scholars and 


scientists today. 


(5) For the English Roman and italic typeface, instead of using our elegant classic 
Garamond, which has been used for past issues of Northwest Discovery, I have instead 
~hosen to use our Baskerville font, which, though not entirely compatible with this specific 
Cyrillic typeface, nonetheless does not clash with it as much as does the Garamont. The 
iypeface of John Baskerville (1707-1775) has a phylogeny that can be traced back, via 
William Caslon (1692-1766) and earlier type designers, to that of Claude Garamond 


(Garamont, 1480-1561). 
89 
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The use of so unfamiliar a typeface as Cyrillic may at first prove awkward to the reader 
ccustomed to this; but, after a little familiarity is gained, the reader will come to 
nize such frequently used forms as Kamchatka Kamuarka, Sanktpeterburg’ Can- 
eTepOyprs, Chirikov Unpukos, and so on. 


acy in presenting Proper names, 
he difficulties of ambiguity and 


, was a Greek missionary 
P err as the Greek hro, ® eff as 
e Greek khz. Other characters are entirely 
unique to the Slavonic system: 0K zheh, LI tseh, I] shchah, ¥O yu, A,yah. Two characters 
ignator b, 

I have for this study, there are several ar- 
bIH 3Hak or hard sign & is very frequently 
however, poses no typesetting problem, as this 


fitah pura (Hellenic theta), since this character is not 
nts, it must be constructed from an Oand -. 
AL yatss, which was formerly frequently used in place of € yeh, 


The older sources, such as the JIbBos/Tlonos map of 1712-1714, use even more 


» 8 ory for g, x for WM, ii for k, * for T, and 0 for B, as well as 


Pability of my typefonts to reproduce. These I have not even 


attempted to represent in their original form. 


EARLY EXPLORATIONS OF KAMCHATKA 
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In June 1648, a Party of ka3aKu under Semen Ivanovich Dezhney 
‘Cemen Mspanosny Ale*Hes (1605?-1673) set out in seven frail boats on 


Alexnes in September 1648 then sailed to the southwest, landed the 
following month on the Koriak Coast, and finally reached the lower Pexa 
Ava JbIpb overland toward the end of December 1648 (2). 


Dezhnev’s earlier journey around the Uykorckuit Tlonyocrpos (4). 
Within 1669-167] » an overland party under YWsaxn Epmonun reached 
the northernmost Part of Kamchatka (iy 


journey of 1697-99, ATMacoB headed southward overland from the 
Anazbipp basin to Omortopcxnii 3anus, then west to the lower 
Tenxnucxas T'y6a, and then southward along nearly the entire length of 


Visited by a Party under Upan Tonsirny (8a). 


Atlasov’s explorations in Kamchatka were extended Shortly 
thereafter by Ko6enes and 34HOBeB, who by 1706 had established 
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Bonbusepeuck where Georg Wilhelm Steller, the naturalist on Bering’ s 
1741 voyage, made his headquarters for his survey of the natural history 
of the Kamchatka peninsula (9). To the north, the agressive Koriak 
Natives were conquered within 1710-1715, but the more isolated Chuk- 
chi natives even farther north required another generation, largely due to 
their isolation. 

During 1712-13, Jlanuno AHuMdepow and Vpan Tlerposny 
Ko3pbipesckuit were the first Russians to journey from southernmost 
Kamchatka to the Kypuneckue Octposa (1 1), a portent of increasing 
Russian naval expertise in this region. 

A rebellion in Kamuarka in 17] 1, resulting in the slaying of the 
Pioneer Russian explorer of that peninsula, Bnagumup ATsIacoB, made 
it evident to Russian authorities that Kamchatka could not be controlled 
and goverened so long as there was no feasible and rapid route to send 
reinforcements there, A major problem was the lack of any Russian 
military outpost on the Oxotckoe Mope, thus in 17] 3 uapb Terp I or- 
dered the establishment of a Russian naval station at Oxortck, a Russian 
community first settled in 1649. Strong tidal currents, and a treacherous 
bar which could be crossed only at high tide, made the Oxotck harbor a 
dangerous haven for ships, but it was nonetheless the only available port 
along this section of relatively featureless coast of the Sea of Okhotsk (13), 
To establish this naval Station, in 1715 a party of Russian sailors and 
shipbuilders journeyed overland from AKYTCK to OxotTck, where that 
Same year they established the first Russian naval station on the Pacific 
Ocean. They carried with them sails, rope, anchors, and during the 
winter of 1715-16 they built the 51-foot Oxora, the first Russian naval 
vessel to sail the waters of the Pacific Ocean, In June 1716 this ship sailed 
eastward from Oxorck, hugging the north coast of the Sea of Okhotsk, to 
reach the west coast of Kamchatka, near the Pexa Turun, thus 
demonstrating that this peninsula could be reached via the Sea of 
Okhotsk. 

In early 1716, the military governor BoeBona at Yakutsk, Akos A, 
Enbuun visited Mocksa with the distressing news that the rebellion in 
Kamchatka was totally out of hand, and the the peninsula was in control 
of renegade ka3aku and the hostile native Kamchadals and Koriaks. This 
dire news provided the necessary impetus in Moscow, and in December 
1716 Enbuun was ordered back to Kamuyartka in command of a large 
Party that was (a) to pacify Kamchatka, and (b) to survey the peninsula as 
well as the Kurile Islands (14), Although Enbuny was relieved of his 
command in 1718, and most of the expedition was disbanded, a Swedish 
prisoner-of-war with the party, Ambjorn Molyk, in 1717 made the sea 
voyage from OxorTck to Kamuarka, thus confirming the feasibility of the 


Was now an established reality, and every year thereafter at least one ship 
journeyed from Oxorck to the peninsula (15), 
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deposition of 1655, first discovered a Ff 
i i hives during the s 

1 discovered in Russian arc et 

So a ca a He or has been published in Muxann Saka char ale 
shaneate ts a es ont 3xcneanunn XVII-XXss. Bonpocbi vicrop 


(penaxTop), Pycckue ApkTHHeckHe 1964,  Menwarpam: Twap- 


HNrefens 
ee anes gee Bae een on Hlexcues, cc. 130-132 contain 


: i i 1 (opere citato 
. iti f 1 is eposition has been translated in Fisher 1 8 ( p 
the deposition 10) 655 SM d 9 


supra), pp. 52-55. 
(3) M. MH. Benos 1973 (note 2 supra), cc. 109-1 We 


‘73a6piTpiii moxon VM. M. PyGeua Ha Kamuartky B 60-x Ir. 


cKkan (Mocksa), 
XVII pexa,’’ Masecrua Akanemun Hayk ces oa ld ae MV. M. Py6eu 
i . 130-135; bopuc !1. 3 -fmekaOpb), cc. 
Ot a ne Cammarkn p 1662r.2"", ibidem, 1981, Ne 6 (HosGp»-meKa6p 
ot JleHbl 40 


y +1 i] (1654-1698) met 
pane ae hile visiting Mocksa, the French Jesuit EO ae Tiyan: The 
In I Phin Vipan AnekceeBH 5 f 
ete dant of CMOJIeHCK, : y island off the mouth o 
with the military comman d existence of an inhabited isla h 
: i the reported exis : ; drift across the 
hes eaten ane he felt that the natives might be ae standusuotte 
the Pexa Kombima, a fl fice, MycuH-IlyuikuH als Seer 
America on floes 0 : he beaver, this indicate 
ocean to northernmost : 4 Siberian animals, such as th : 

: can and oiberla “4: vil (1654-1698), 
similarity between aaa ste the two continents: Philippe Lets Ghent 
es een ieee et d’ Asie, Entrépris pour Découvrir u 

} een Divers E 211. ; “wr 
aanghine ge eget oe tee canes this ‘‘inhabited island’’ off the 
. C. Bepr (1 BGs he pexkbH OcTposa. 
GLa is not Alaska, but more likely the Mea 
mouth of the 
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(5) r.. Tl. Tlonesoi#, *‘ Moxon Hsana Epmonuna 1669-1671rr. (k ucTopHu 
pbiTHa Kamuartku),’’ M3pectua Akagemun Hayx CCCP, Cepun Teorpaduueckan 
yeKBa), 1976, No. 5 (centa6pb-oxTo6ps), cc. 123-127. 


(6) Muxaun Vsanosuy Benoa, ‘‘ Pycckne noxoabi Ha Kamuatky 00 ATsiacosBa,"’ 
secTHA Bcecoro3Horo Teorpaduyeckoro Obwectsa (VJleHnurpagd), Tom 89, BbinycK 
iHBapb-espanb 1957, cc. 25-35. 


(7) In many respects, the peninsula of Kamuarka is one of the most remarkable 
ons of all Siberia, There is an interesting floral assemblage, first examined during the 
y 1740's by naturalist Georg W. Steller of the second Bering expedition, as well as a 
e variety of birds. 

But perhaps the most interesting aspect of the Kamchatka peninsula is its extensive 
anic activity, in the form of numerous hot springs and volcanoes. There are about 40 
anoes on the Kamchatka peninsula, of which some 15 have been active—some 
ently so—in historic times. One in particular, Kmiouescxaa Conka (15,584 feet) has 
distinction of being the highest mountain in all of eastern Siberia as well as the highest 
ve volcano in the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Just a few miles south of here is another remarkable volcano, be3biIMAHHaA Conka, 
nerly about 11,000 feet in elevation, but now reduced to a breached caldera with the 
hest point on its rim at about only 9500 feet in altitude. On March 30, 1956, Be3- 
iaHHaa Conka experienced a cataclysmic eruption, very similar in nature to that of 
unt St. Helens in 1980, resulting in structural failure of the flank of the volcano, lateral 
jlosion, collapse of the cone, formation of a vast breached caldera, and the subsequent 
mation of a tholoid or lava dome within the exposed cavity, see; F. C. Popmixos, 
sigamtic eruption of the volcano Bezymianny (Kamchatka),’’ Bulletin Volcanologique 
apoli-Roma), vol. 20, 1959, pp. 77-109. 


(8) Bnanumup Atnacos (d.1711), edited by Huxonait Hukonaesuy Orno6nuH (18 
- ), ‘pe ‘cxackn’ Bn. Arnacosa 06 oTkppiTuu Kamuarku,’’ Urennas Mmnep- 
opckomM O6iuectae Ucropuu u Apesnocten Poccnucknx mp Mockosckom Yuus- 
cuTete (Mocksa), ToM 157, kHura3, ormen 1, 1891, cc. 1-18 

Bopuc I. Tonesott, ‘‘Cemen Peme3os u Bnagumup Arnacos,’’ Wapecrua Ak- 
emu Hayx CCCP, Cepua Teorpaduueckan (Mocksa), 1965, No 6 (Hos6pb-neKa6ps), 
92-101. 


(8a) Omutpui Muxannosny Jle6enes, Teorpadun sp Poccnn Tletposckoro 
emeHu. Akanemusa Hayk CCCP, Mucrutyt Teorpadun, Cepux Uroun u Tpobnempr 
OpemenHod Hayku (383cc.; 1950, Mocxsa u Jlennurpag), cc. 50-51. 


(9) Bonbuepeux, founded in 1702 by Tumodet Ko6enos, was burned in 1707 
ing a native Kamuyagan uprising, and subsequently refounded in 1711 by Bnagumup 
acosB. 


(10) For the early history of Kamchatka, see: A. C. Cruoues, ‘‘ Ucropuuecknit 
a MlaBHeHWHx coobITHH B Kamuartke,’’ Mopcxoii C6opxHuk (CankTnetep6yprs) 
i. OTL., 
TOM 101, No 4, anpenb 1869, cc. 65-142, map [1650-1742] 

TOM 102, No 5, mai 1869, cc. 53-84 [1742-1759] 

TOM 102, No 6, ntoHb 1869, cc. 37-69 [1759-1772] 

TOM 103, No7, uronb 1869, cc. 1-129 [1772-1816] 

TOM 103, No 8, asrycr 1869, cc. 33-110 [1816-1856] 
jneger p. 591; Fisher p. 204). 
Cemex Benuvonosny Oxynb (penakvop), Kononuanbuan Monuruka Llapu3ma Ha 
wuaTke uv UykoTKe B XVIII sexe. C6OopHuk ApxnBHbix Marepusnos. Uncrutyr 


om Cepepa, Tpyani no Uctropun, Tom 2 (21 Icc.; 1935, Jlenuurpan) (Arctic 


‘* appeari (qe 
wibcKHX OcTpoBoB, appearing on 
eee o Cepepa CCCP. Yuerienpie 


(11) WU. WM. Orpsisko, ‘* OTKpbl 
(Cepna 


i Kpatner 
: xn uv MUctropun Hapoanocre aes : 
ie ences EC T ocyfapcTBeHHOro Yunpepcuteta, No 15 


Janucku 2) (Menuurpan, 1953). 


@axynbreta Haposos Cepepa, Ne 


and its early history, see: 
OM nopTe H ye3fe OHOTO, 


3anucku ADM- 
1815, 


ipti f Okhotsk 
2) For descriptions 0 
. y Muuuukuit, ‘‘ HexoTopble W3BecTHA 06 mores ae 
ane M B : 
-nefireHaHTOM MMUHHUKH 
eHHbIe KamuTaH-Ne a a 
Se earaventre JlenapTameHTa (CanxtTnetep6ypr: Mopckoro Mi p : 
palit 


cc. 87-103. 
M. MW. Muunukni, ° 


-153, 206-221. 
A ee, ““Oxotck,’’ CepepHoe OGo3penne, TOM 


A. C. CaBvH ‘*OxoTck,’’ 3anvcKH Tuanprpaduue 


51, cc. 148-161. 
6 ; Munuctepetsa), TOM 9, 1851, 3 
mRTeP EYE Vee Ogot tna nopt c 1649 mo 1852 roa, Mopckoi COopHik 


(Cankrnetep6yprs), TOM 105, 1869, Ne 11, cc. 1-92, No 12, cc. 1-63. 


‘OnucaHne OxoTckKoro nopra,'’ Cpin OreuectBa, 1829, No21, 
3, 1850, cc. 363-384. | 


ce. 
ckoro Jlenapramenta (Calk- 


(akcne Hua Enbunua),'’ 


vo A Hapa 
A. C. Cru6ues, ** Bonbon KaM4aTCKH p eae 


Oe p6ypr), Heo). OTM., TOM 99, No 


Mopckol COopHnk (Canxtnete 
131-139 (npHno*KeHHe). 
‘ i £1719 is located in the Llentp- 
13 ra. ENbYHH’s Manuscript map oO Ce 
oy BSS eee Apxus JipepHux AKTOB (Mocksa), OHA KaOHHeT p 
asIbHbI 


Benukoro, KHHTa 43, nuct 374. 
[ay 
(15) M. )K nanxo, ‘‘ Paborsi pyccKHx yee abs eS eae 
an: TnapHoe I uaAporpamuy 
Puaporpadui (Ilerporp 


MunucTepcTBo), TOM 40, Ne 5, 1916. 


’ 3anuckH no 
Mopcxkoe 
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CHUKCHI REPORTS ON ALASKA 1701-1730 


As is the case with nearly all the inhabited regions of the globe, there 
has been a native tradition of discovery, exploration, and geographical 
knowledge that has long predated the arrival of the first European ex- 
plorers in a given region. This same holds true for the Mongoloid Chuk- 
chi Uykyu who inhabited the Chukchi Peninsula Uykotckuit 
Tlonyoctpos of northeasternmost Siberia. For centuries, these people 
had known as to existence of a ‘‘great land’ inhabited by an alien group 
of natives, which lay to the east across the Bering Strait. This was the 
present Alaskan mainland at Cape Prince of Wales, the western tip of the 
Seward Peninsula. The specific Eskimo who inhabited Cape Prince of 
Wales were the Kinugmiut. The south coast of the Seward Peninsula was 
occupied by the Kaviagmiut, while the north coast was the domain of the 
Malemiut Eskimo. 

The Russian presence in the AuaJbipb basin dates from late 1648, 
when CemeH Vpanosuy Jlexnes (1605?-1673) and his party sailed 
southward through the Bering Strait, and in late December of that year 
established a small permanent camp on the lowermost Anadyr River 
Peka Anagbipb. This antedated by only a few months the first Russian 
settlement at OxoTck in 1649, and together these constitute the first two 
Russian settlements on the Pacific Ocean. It would be from the 
blockhouse or small fort OcTpor at AHagbipck that the first Russian 
Parties entered Kamuarka from the north during the 1690’s. 

Although the first Russian explorer to sight the Alaskan mainland (at 
Cape Prince of Wales) would be Mikhail Spiridonovich Gyozdev Muxaun 
Crupunonosuy T'po3neB (fl. 1716-1754) in 1732, for over three decades 
prior to this persistent reports from the native Uyxyu reached Russian 
authorities at AHagbIpck as to existence of a ‘‘great land’’ 6onbuiuag 
3€MJIA to the east, across the Bering Strait. 


ATLASOV’s CHUKCHI REPORT of 1701 


The first documented reference to the natives of the Alaskan 
mainland dates from a report written in 1701 by the Russian military 
commandant/governor BoeBoga at Anadyrsk’, Vladimir Atlasov Bn- 
amumup Atnacos (d.1711). Atnacos is one of the more reknown 
Siberian explorers of this period, for during 1697-1699 he became the 
first European to journey the entire length of the Kamuarka peninsula. 

While at AHagbipcK within 1695-1697 or 1699-1701, 
heard Chukchi rumors as to the presence of an ‘ 
HeEOOxonnNMo# Hoc located between the mouths of the Konsima and 
Anagbiph rivers —this is, in fact, the present Uykotckni Tlonyoctpos, 
the easternmost tip of Siberia. Opposite this Cape was an island (Alaska), 


from which alien natives periodically would journey to trade fur pelts 
with the Uyxun. 
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ATuJIacoB 
‘impassable’ cape 


Reference: Bnagumup ATMacoB (d. 
onaepny Orno67nH (1852 : 
oTkpbiTHH KamuaTKkH, 
Vctopun u Jipepuocten 
(Mocksa), 


1711), edited by Huxkonai Huk- 
‘Tipe ‘ckacku’ Bn. AT1acoB 06 
’ Uprenna B MmnepaTopckomM O6uiectTBe 
Poccnuckux Ip MockosckomM Yuupepcntete 


ak ean 
tom 157, kHura 3, oTaen 1, 1891, cc. 1-18, cit. 1 


‘©A mex Konbimbl H AHazbipaA PeKH aa aa a 
ii Bhan B MOpe, HO nleBol CTOpOHe TOTO H y pr 
aoa 1OT JIbdibI, a 3HMOHO TO MOPE CTOHT Mep3J10, 
tants OHY TOFO HOCY BeCHO!O JIbIbI 6biBaloT, a JIETOM 
nae (0) A Ha TOM HeOOXO2HMOM HOcy OH BonoaumMep 
He ; 


He ObIBall. 


oK KONO 
A TyTOUIHHe HHOPOMLUb! YFOKYH, KOTOPble %*KHBYT O 


ocy HW Ha ycTbe AHaHibIpA peku, shiceta at ue 
oats o6xomuMoro Hocy eCTb OCTPOB, a ¢ 7 
OF et aaion Kak MOpe 3aMep3HeT MpHXOAAT HHO3eMLUbI, 
pace! aan A3bIKOM (3) H MPHHOCAT cooOonu ae 
ea ¥O XOPbky, H TEX cobonelt coOonA Cc TPH OH oe 
joy eka A SHOUDEI y Tex coOonei ANMHO!O B ueTBepT 
SOP eae oe resnul monepeuHbIMH YePHBIMH HH KP 
ap ’ 


aCHBbIMH..’’ " 
i between Kolyma and Ana yr ae 
ape =o, aH Peninsula], which (reaches) ine Fee: ae 
i i 1 mer is Ice, 

i f this cape on sea in sum ( 
aac frozen, and on SAW cee 
+ i i [ice . An 

‘ng is ice, but in summer 1s no , 
pasable Feds cocaatt ete this cape and at 
ee ious native Chukchi, S Ci 
aoe eee river, report, that opposite oe - 
eal ] island, and from this island [mainlan sales 
aie P ne of Wales] when [the] sea is frozen arrive eee 
me sa Eskimos], speaking their own seta are 
Fanaa thin/poor furs, similar to Poe ay By Re furs) 
: k, but the Eurasian polecat], : > 
iy ee oe saw three. And [the] tail of these a ees 

Cement long [7 inches long], with black an 

Co) 


transverse stripes (4). 


rivers [is an] impassable 


n mainland at Cape Prince of witae a te 
mmals inhabited the tiny Diomede ee 
e first recorded reference to the ‘ as . 
and with this document the history 


The ‘‘island’’ is the Alaska 
native fur-bearing land ma 
This passage constitutes th 
mainland (5) and its natives: 
mainland Alaska begins. — 
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E POPOV/MAKACHKIN ACCOUNT of 1711 


As of the year 1711, the isolated Chukchi Uykun nati 
astemmmost Siberia remained aloof and independent vr fe - ia 
jugation, refusing to pay tribute to Russian authorities he eee 
an effort to learn more about these autonomous nati ore 
i i. to accept Russian dominion over them (by eh ae 
; Ee ce veravait pa ae as hostages), in oe 
CbIH ITOMOB was sent out wi 
E ee aie Chukchi Peninsula AN one ay 
ea bie ically instructed to make observations on the 
| 7 ae its Sere to record these data in his journal 
_.... p of the Uykorckuh Tlonyoctpos, ‘‘ Tot oe 
; ae Sle HanucaTb yepTexb’’ (c. 457). Tlonos’s journal and 
; ae ees ane however, I strongly suspect that 
| si is now lost map was almost certainly in- 
a... ie ieee Siberia compiled shortly after 1711 
aH JIBBOB (see p. 106 Sa Ae ae Ree plies i 
: as survived i i it 
a Ff aang ae 1, in the form bode sueuearcn 
On January 13 Wein Ay I] 
oa 3 ulian), Ilomos and his small 
<a a Rho nce to the Chukchi Peninsula, where ee 
—, See to the Chukchi natives. (This constitutes 
WE oon ae overland journey to the UykotTckui 
: a ve sh arrival there, the Uyxun informed Popov that in 
dilton: y cue ae by Russians via the sea ‘‘mpexge cero 
wever, they aia cuipeanu ean ah iywith een eg 
> ply wit OmoB’s dem 
ee their sons as hostages to an eae 
| el ra eens to AnabIPCK on July 28, 1711, and 
Wn vce, 2 the Chukchi country, this time with a force of 
We fic seer Tonos collected a total tribute of five 
on wi ee pe ARS persuaded one of them to 
er his r 
a... jae Anagbipck, Ilonos presented an oral report or 
BE i . ourne ee there on September 2, 1711, briefl 
_..... pelle e Sane country. In this deposition, ier 
Ee ccrpost ap Dy the Uyxuu natives as to the existence of 
, eis ta oe journey across the strait east of the 
ec. a. a ee of its vast size it was referred 
: OnlerO 3eMsIeroO—the A 
— ee of Wales. Ilonos’s account is of iene 
one of the Ukeun natives he had spoken si 


een ea OAL LALLA 


Makachkin Maka4kuH, had actually visited Cape Prince of Wales on 
and most likely provided Tlonos with the detailed 
information concerning the Diomede Islands and the Alaskan mainland. 
This lonos/Makaukui account of 1711 represents the second reference 
to mainland Alaska; and, of greater importance, it constitutes the first 
detailed account we have of mainland Alaska and the native Eskimo 
there. 

Tlonos’s deposition ot rely discovered by the 
chronicler/ historian of the second Bering expedition, Gerhard Friedrich 
Miller (1705-1783), in the archives at AkyTCK Jate in 1736. As with the 
earlier J\exKHEeB deposition of April 1655, Miller made a copy of the 
Tlonos deposition of 1711—fortunately so, since the original 
deposition of 1711 cannot presently be located, and for nearly three 
centuries we have known of the Tonop/MaxaukuH account of Alaska 
only through Miller’s transcript of 1736. Miller first published Tlonos's 
deposition in 1758, in his account of the second Bering expedition (5); 
11882 that the complete and accurate text of the 
n was finally published (6): 


several occasions, 


was 


however, it was not unti 
1736 Miller copy of the depositio 


MH CbIH T1onos, “ 1711, ceHTAOpA 2. Tloka3anie 


Reference: IleTp Unb 
nocbislaHHaro Bb 


akyTcKaro ciyKHNarO uenoseka IletTpa Tlonosa, 
UykOLuky!O 3eMIJIFO AIA coOpaHiaA cBeleHili 0 TAMOLIHUXb %HKHTCMAXD H 
npH3biBaHiA Xb Bb sACcayHbIii nwaTexb, ' appearing in: Apxe- 
orpadHueckad Kommuccua (A. VU. Tumodees, pelakTop), TlamaTHHKH 
CubupcKon Vicropin XVIII Bexa [1700-1713; 1713-1724] (2 TOMbI, 
1882-1885, TlerepOyprt: MuunctepcTBa BuyTpeHHHXb Tlenb) TOM 1 


(1882), cc. 456-459 (qOKYMeCHT 108), cet. cc. 458-459. 


‘‘TI[poTHBb TOTO Ananapipckoro Hocy ({UyKoTckKHA TlonyocTpos, 
Mbic TlexHeBa] Cb o60uXb CTOPOHb Cb Kopbimckoro MOPpA 
[Konbimckoe Mope, Temepb UyKoTckoe Mope] H cb AHaHbIpcKoro 
[Mope, sic, Telepb Ananpipckuit 3anHB of the Bering Sea] ecTb He 
3HaYHTLa OCTPOBb {Alaska, at Cape Prince of Wales], H Mpo TOT ocTp- 
OBb MNOAMHHHO EMy Tletpy cb TOBapHIH cka3bipann Hocosble UroxuH 
MakauKHHbl Cb pOAHHKaMH. 

‘CecTb We Ha TOMb OCTPOBY [Alaska] 10H 3y6aTbie (7), a Bepbl me 
i HHOH BCAKON OObIKHOCTH H ASbIKY HE uxb UPKOLKOBA (8), oco6oh, 
3b MaBHBIXb De WeTb MOHbIHe Y HHXb Hocopbixb UrOKOYb Cb TeMH 
OCTPOBHBIMH JIKOOMH Mex’ CO6OKO HEMHPHO, XOBATb Apyrb Ha Apyra 
cb 60eMs; a Gol He y TeXb OCTPOBHbIXb mone my4HOon HY UloKOub 
takoli e (8). MW OHb Tletpb cb TOBapHUH TeXb OCTPOBHbIXb momen y 

Hux UlOKOYb B3IATHIXD Bb NOMOHY BUAAb yemopekb cb 10. A 3yObl Y 
Texb sroneh, KpOMe TIpPHPODHBIXb, CCTb BCTABJINBaHble Mop>kKeBaro 
3yObaA MasleHkie KOCTH, nome MpHpoOnHbEle, Bb WleKaXb (7). 
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peat? acts 


. 1 


‘bee at ThYTy 


‘Opposite that Au 
aQbIpcKoi Hoc [Y 
Hexwesa] from both side: eons See eT Mbic 


Trated/told stories to 


» Alaska] tooth People [the 
and every other [of their] 


antiqui kchi 
By ty and up to [the] present with chen cae ero a from 
i 1 [and] these 


a A oo this cape [Muic Jlexnepa 

: ne day crossing in oared baidar 
s] ey Same one day crossing (10) 

nd there is on that island (Cape Prin 


] to that island in summer time 
: ee 
» and in winter on reindeer (9) 


reindeer (9), 


‘* And they eat marine [page 459] animals and berries and roots and 
grass. And every[where] on that island there is forest; cedar, pine, fir, 
spruce, larch (14). And he Iletp and his companions saw wood from that 
island [Seward Peninsula] with them Chukchi in [their] baidaras and in 
branches and in yurts (15). And they island people [Alaskan Eskimos] live 


the same as them Chukchi, and [those] people have no chieftains. .. . 
‘‘{The] Island people [Alaskan Eskimo captives], Makachkin and 
[the] island people comparing [the] very same, those [Eskimo] captives 
with [the] Chukchi, told him Tlerp and his companions: there are three 
times [that many Eskimo captives] among [the] Chukchi, and he 
Makaukuu had been on that island [Cape Prince of Wales] over many 
years on campaigns, and they Chukchi call that island [the] great land,’ 


Unlike the forgotten ATnacos Chukchi report of 1701, Tlonos’s 
report and map of 1711 exerted a prompt and lasting influence upon 
Russian authorities at AHagbIpck. We may also take Ilonos's report and 
map of 1711 as marking the first time in which a Uykun report of Alaska 
was effectively brought to the attention of Russian officials, for within 
three years two major manuscript maps of easternmost Siberia were 
compiled on which both the Diomede Islands and the Alaskan mainland 
are depicted, one of which would eventually be incorporated in a map 


published in 1723. 


THE REMEZOV/POPOV MAP of 1712-1714 


In his deposition of 1711, Monos mentions that he had received 
specific instructions to prepare a map of the Chukchi Peninsula ‘* Toil 
uxb UfOKOUKOM 3eMNe HanucaTb uepTexb'' (16). Popov's 1711 journal 
and map have long since vanished; however, I strongly suspect that 
geographical data from Ilomos’s map were very likely incorporated on 
manuscript maps compiled shortly after 1711 by Cemex Y NbAHOBHY 
Peme30B (1642-post1720), and Msau JibBos. 

Within 1712-1714, a manuscript map of the Kamuyarka region was 
compiled by Semen Ul'yanovich Remezov Cemex YnbaHoOBHY Peme30B 
(1642-post1720), a pioneer Russian cartographer stationed at ToOosIbcK 
(17). This map constitutes an exceedingly important achievement in the 
history of early Siberian cartography, for it is the first surviving map to 
depict the 1697-1711 discoveries of ATmacos and later Russian explorers 

in Kamuarxa (18); and, it is one of the surviving first two or three 
manuscript maps to depict the Alaskan mainland (Cape Prince of 
Wales) —based almost certainly upon geographical data of the Bering 
Strait area derived from Tlonos’s map of 1711. This, and the con- 
temporary JIbBoB/Ionos map of 1712-1714, are epochal documents in 
the history of Alaska, for they represent the first cartographic 
representations of Alaska derived from an authentic source. Because this 
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Peme30B map depicts Ilonos’s data on Cape Prince of Wales from his 
1711 journey (19), and because the Kurile Islands are absent (the 
first Russians to visit the Kuriles were Jannno Axnundepos and Vpay 


opuy Kos3pipesckui during 1712-1713), this map was thus 
compiled within 1712-1714. 

MS map — CemenH YobsaHosny Peme30p (compiler, 1642-post1720), 
Bnagumup Atnacos (d.1711), Tiletp Mnbuxn TMonosuy, Piel 14. 
To6onbck. 


[Ueprex BHoBb KamuananbcKue 3emnu u Mops. Untitled 
Manuscript map, depicting the OxotcKoe Mope, Kamuarxa, 
Uyxotckui Tlonyoctpos, Bering Strait, and Alaskan mainland 
(Cape Prince of Wales).] 


{1712-1714. To6onscx). Manuscript map, 20 x 31.1 cm. 


Location: CantTbikos-Ilenpun Tocynapctsennasa Ty6nuunaa 
BuOnvotexa (Jlenuurpan), pykonucuiit OTHE, IPMUTaxKHOe 
coOpanne, No 237 ‘‘Cnyxe6naa 4uepTexHaaA KHHra C, Y. 
Pemesona,’’ m1. 102 (B Pa3BopoT). 


References: KpatieouHHukKoB (1949) c. 799 facsimile: EdumMos 
(1950) cc. 88-91; Bagrow (1951) pp. 91-92; E@umos (1964) c. 
33, KapTa 48 facsimile; Tonsaen6epr (1965) cc. 189, 193: 
Edumos (1971) c. 153 facsimile: Fisher (1977) pp. 66, 38-39. 


On this map, the Alaskan mainland at Cape Prince of Wales appears as 
an elongated island (ITlonos and probably even the Uyxuu were unaware 
as to its continental nature), this being designated as 3emnuua BHOBb lip- 
OBeWaHHad ‘‘ Land recently reported.’’ Midway up this ‘island’ are two 
symbols designated as KbIHbIHUI, perhaps signifying the Uykuu term for 
the Eskimo tribe present here. Farther north is a village symbol 
designated as ocTporu MHOIH, ‘‘many fortified-villages’’ (20). 


Above: Detail from the manuscript Peme30B map of 1712-1714. 
Below: The printed Tabbert-Peme30B map of 1730, Nova Descriptio 


Geografica Tartarie Magne (65x100 cm; Stockholm, 1730), this being 
the third published reference to Alaska (see page 116 infra). 
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The L VOV-POPOV MAP of 1712-1714 


Within 1712-1714, a detailed large-scale map was prepared of the 
Axaabipb basin and the Uykotcknii Tlonyocrpos. This has been at- 
tributed to Ivan L' vov Mpa JIbBos, who during 1710-1714 served as 


military commandant at Anadyrsk AnagbipcK. JIbBoB was likely 
responsible for having this chart drawn up; however, the geographical © 


detail for the Uykorcku Tonyoctpos was almost certainly taken from 
Tlonos’s manuscript map of 1711. There is some minor variation in the 
details of the Chukchi Peninsula, but the general outlines are so similar to 
those on the Peme30B map of 1712-1 714, that there is little doubt that 


both maps drew from a common source for their depiction of the Chuk- 


chi Peninsula—Tlonos’s manuscript map of 1711. This map is of 
particular interest as, not only does it share with the 1712-1714 Peme30B 


map the distinction of being the first map to depict Alaska and the 
Bering Strait, it is also the first map to portray the two Diomede Islands. 


MS map—Vsau JIbBos? (compilor), Tletp Mneuu Tonos, 1712-1714, 
AHaZbIpcxk. 


[Kapta AkyTckoro gBopsHHHa Vspana JIppopa. Untitled 


Manuscript map, depicting the Pexa Anagbip, Uyxotrckuit 
Tlonyoctpos, and Bering Strait. ] 


(1712-1714, Ananpipcx.] Manuscript map, 44 x 33 cm. 


Location: Wexntpanbubim Tocynapcrsennpiit Apxus JIpesuux 
Axtos (Mocksa), Bu6nuotexa Mock. TnapHoro Apxusa 
MMU, dona 192, Kaprta UpkytcKkoi ry6epHun, No 26 
“Kapta w306paxatomaa Axagbipckuit octpor u Anagpip- 
€koe Mope,’’ (Ilo peectpy reorpad. aTyIacaM, NyHKTaM, mu- 
aHaM H TeaTpaM BOMHbI [assembled during 1816-1877}). 


References: Epumos (1948) cc. 98-99, facsimile facing c. 98; 
Kpauienwnnuxos (1949) c. 801 facsimile; E@umos (1950) 
ec. 110-115, c. 111 facsimile; Edumos (1964) c. 39, kapra 
55 facsimile; E®bumos (1971) cc. 156-157 facsimile; Fisher 
(1977) pp. 45-46, 64-76. 
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Big Diomede Island bears the following inscription, 
Cyrillic script and semi-literate diction: 


““Ha C€M OCTpOoBy 2KHBYT JIFODi MO YIOKOLIKi 30BOMBI 
axtO/xXanATb (22) a3bIK co60 [cBow] nnapa[Tb]e Hocat yToube 
H rarapbex KOT / a NHTaOTCA MOp>KeM H KHTOM a Oe3necHo & 
BMeCTO QPOB / KOCTbE BapsAT 3 %KiPOM (23).’’ 


‘‘on this island live people which by [the] Chukchi [are] 
called Akhiukhaliat (22) their language [meaning unclear] 


and 
seal / and nourish [themselves on ] walrus and whale and [the 
island is] treeless and along with firewood piles [is also lacking] 
[they] cook with fat (23).’’ 


This description contains data somewhat similar to those contained in a 


report on the Diomede Islands prepared in 1763 by Hukonait Jaypxun 
(24), thus presenting the Suggestion that JlaypkuH had access at 


AagbIpcK to Tlonos’s field journal, or his manuscript map of 1711, or 
to both. 


Between Big and Little Diomede Island is the notation ‘‘ BOM cyTKH 
B Oaumapax,’’ indicating that the journey from Mpic Jlexuesa to Little 
Diomede Island is ‘‘two 24-hour-days in baidaras.’’ 

Little Diomede Island bears the following inscription: 


“Ha C€M OCTPOBIO >%KHBYT JIHOAM 10 4IOKYHX 3OBOMbI / 
He3kenbi 3yOaTble naTbe yTOube HW OcTporu / y HX ecTB’’ 

‘‘on this island live people by [the] Chukchi called / Pezkely 
(25) [who] barter tusks [meaning unclear] and they have for- 
tified villages’’ 


The Alaskan mainland at Cape Prince of Wales is designated with the 
following notation: 


““3emmiuia Bonbuias a Ha Heit *KHBYT JIFOOM NO Y4IOKOLKH 
30BOMbI Kurunanat (26) a3biK co6oi [cBoui] H napKu HocaT 
coOonbu nMcbH H ONeHBH a 3BEPb BCAKOK CO6oONH / HW NHCHIUbI 
OJI€Hi ECTb a HOPTHI y HHX B 3emue a Got Jy4HOK (27) a nec na 
HEi COCHAK HM JIMCTBAX EIbHHK Oepe3HHK HU OCTPor y HHX’’ 


““great land [Cape Prince of Wales] and on her live people 
by [the] Chukchi called Kigineliat (26) their language [meaning 
unclear] sables foxes and reindeer and every wild animal there 
are sables and foxes and reindeer [s¢c, repetitious] and they have 
yurts in [that] land and fight better [than the Chukchi] (27) and 
[the] wood/forest on her [on the great land is] pine and with 


foliage fir-wood and_birch-wood and they have fortified 
village.’’ 
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References: Edumos (1948) cc. 100-10] facsimile; E@umop 
(1950) cc. 112-113 facsimile; JleGenexn (1950) ¢.243 facsimile; 
Bagrow (1951) p. 93, facsimile facing p. 92; Bapen (1959) cc, 
290-298, c, 291 facsimile; Tpexop (1960) c. 27 facsimile; 

KapTa 58 facsimile; Tlonesoit 
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Specimens of the Bruce-H 


Johann Baptiste Homann (1663-1724 
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References: Bapen (1959) ce, 
Catalogue, vol. 2525p} 623, items 
Library of Congress Catalogue card 


Specimens: Clements Library (2 ¢ 
maps); Harvard University (36 
(212/238 maps); Lehigh University 
maps on 252 pages): Library of 
Maps, and 6] Maps); University 
We S, Military Academy, West 
Library (2 copies: 212/238 map 
University (173 plus maps) 
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map — ®égop Betton (compiler), 1712-1714. 


{[Kapta MecT, oT peka Ennces no KamuaTku nexkamux. 
Untitled manuscript map, depicting the Pexa Jlena, Oxotcxoe 
Mope, Kamuatxa, Uykotckui Tlonyoctpos, Bering Strait, 
and Alaskan mainland (Cape Prince of Wales).] 


[1712-1714]. Manuscript map, 70 x 48.5 cm. 

_ Location: Wextpanbubiit Pocygapcersenupii Apxus Jpesuux 
Axtos (Mocxsa), bu6nuoteka Mock. Inapyoro Apxupa 
MUX, doug 192, Kapta Upxytcxomt ry6epuun, Ne 29, (Ilo 
peecTpy reorpad. aTnacaM, NyHKTaM, mmaHaM u TeaTpam 
BOMHBI [assembled during 1816-1877].) 


References: Edumos (1948) facsimile facing c. 96; Kp- 
allleHHHHHKOB (1949) kapta 3 facsimile; Ebumos (1964) cc. 38 
-39, kapta 54 


On this beitou map of 1712-1714, Alaska (Cape Prince of Wales) is 
depicted as an insular mass east of the UyxoTckuit TlonyoctTpos, and 
bearing the following inscription: 


‘““3eMJIMUa a Ha Heli %KHBYT MO YYKOLKH KbIKbIKMeH / a 
NOXOMAT Ha tOKayHpeli a MaTbe y HHX MapKH NHCbH / H 3eNO 
H3JIMKHbI a OOH y HUX JTY4HOH a 3BepH COGONM UM JIMCHIIBI ecub a 
—pepa / Ha HeM cCOcHak H Gepe3HHK.’’ 


‘‘land and on her live [people] by [the] Chukchi [called] 
Kikikmei and walk on [?] and barter with them [?] foxes and 
fight [meaning unclear] and battle with them better [than the 
Chukchi] and there are wild animals and foxes and wild animals 
[sic, redundant] / on it [are] pine forest and birch tree’’ 


In 1726 a map of Russia was printed in French, which depicts 
Kamchatka, the Bering Strait, and Alaska (Cape Prince of Wales). 
Although it differs in many details from the previous beiToH map of 
1712-1714, there is enough of a similarity among some of the con- 
figurations to suggest that the 1726 map drew data either from the 
Befirou 1712-1714 map, or from a source common to both maps. This 
1726 map represents the second published reference to Alaska and the 
Diomede Islands, and the second published cartographic representation 
of the Bering Strait. 
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et a third printed reference to Alaska and 


by Philip Johann Tabbert (von Strahlenberg, 


the history and geography of Siberia (34). After his return to Sverige, 
Tabbert published his Siberian treatise at Stockholm in 1730: 


Tabbert (Strahlenberg), 1730, Stockholm. 


Das nord- und éstliche Theil von Europa und Asia, in so weit 
solches das gantze russische Reich mit Sibirien und der grossen 
Tartarei in sich begreisset, in einer historisch-geographischen 
Beschreibung. 


1730. Stockholm. 438 pages quarto. 


References: CanTpikos-Lleapuu (1873) S-2847; Golder-Bering 
(1922) vol. 1, p. 356; Bepr (1935) c. 53 facsimile; Tuyuesa 
(1946) cc. 12, 132; E®umos (1950) c. 100; Ppexos (1960) cc. 
174, 338; Ebumos (1964) c. 49, kapta 74; Majors (1966) part 
2, p. 1; Fisher (1977) pp. 76, 205; National Union Catalogue, 


vol. 572, p. 280, item 986047; LC card no. 54-48423; LC call 
mo DK, 23, S85. 


Specimens: British Library (2 copies); Bibliothéque Nationale; 
Cantikos-Ieqpnn Tly6nuunaa BuOnuorexa (Jlennurpan); 
American Philisophical Society (Philadelphia); Harvard 
University; Indiana University; Library of Congress; University 

_ of Michigan; University of Minnesota; Newberry Library; 
Peabody Institute (Baltimore); Yale University 


Later Editions: English (London 1736, London 1738, both in 
British Library; facsimile reprint New York 1970); German 
(Leipzig circa 1750, in Cantsixos-IIegnun); French (Am- 
sterdam 1757 with Bering’s ‘‘Relation’’, in British Library); 
and Spanish (Valencia 1780, in CantTsikos-Ieqpun) 


This map was most likely obtained by Tabbert within 1711-1721 from 
the Siberian cartographer Cemen Y. Peme3oB, who at this time was also 
stationed at To6onbcx. The map depicts the Alaskan mainland (Cape 
Prince of Wales) as an elongated island east of the Chukchi Peninsula, 
derived ultimately from the Mono map of 1711. However, the depiction 
of Kamuarxa and easternmost Cu6upb is sufficiently different from that 


on the printed maps of 1723 and 1726 to suggest that it was derived from 
a s€parate cartographic phylogeny. 


cartographic 
sentation of the Bering Strait appears on a map of Russia Nova 


iptio Geografica (see p. 105 supra), published in 1730 within a 

Stralenberg, 
1676-1747). Tabbert was a Swedish officer who was captured by the 
Russian army at the disastrous battle of Tlonrasa (1709), during the ill- 
fated 1708-1709 campaign of Carl XII in the Yxkpann. He was sen- 
tenced to a comparatively mild form of incarceration at To6ombck for a 
decade (1711-1721), during which time he collected extensive notes on 


bHE 1715 REPORT OF AN ESKIMO PARTY 


: istori of the second Bering expedition, 
a eee ie 17030783) who was stationed at este 
Gert os ber 1736 to July 1737, learned of a 1715 report that a si 
be haan es (probably Eskimo) had earlier arrived at OcTpoB Kap- 
sls ae FF che northern east coast of Kamuatka. They had come 
arHHCKHA, Just 0 Pts tine eke an which there were large ae 
from a land spate trees grew unlike those present in ee 
eden ay were killed by the fierce Supe ae ae . 
ee : ion of one who manage 
rpos Kaparuucknit, with the exceptio 
Kamaatka G5). ot Aleuts from the Aleutian 
These alien Dates Ey Akin mainland ee the mua 
Islands, but ee Ee eeye arid on the cold Oya Shio current ee 
4 sue ete ae the Bering Strait, or who eae ven e ae 
es i in western Alaska are the 
the Bering ae The ee es Oe Bering Sea through coastal 
ae nae is ness the largest concentration of trees in western 
Pastis, ee Sth ae (Picea sitchensis) which is not Sane in 
Blase ha associated with the valleys of the Yukon and pageant 
Kareena st, the Aleut territory of the Aleutian Islands - 
Apes Ween lacks any large rivers, and is nearly devoid of trees. 
Alaskan 


THE TATARINOV CHUKCHI REPORT OF 1718 


1718 the military commandant at AnambipcKHh he Die 
is TarapHHos, learned from a party of visiting Chu F i ee 
nie: Q a ond was present across the sea, to the ae = 
Ca tl flan ocrpos. During September- October L725 ce age 
pn reparing to winter at Vinumck, they met with 6 
_ Cee amhws ae this information on to them (37). li eae 
it of TaTapHHos’s report to Bering and a a a 
pra hin a written statement made by TpeTHA-KanlH ae 
ssneate sae (1703-1748) on August 13, 1728 (Sosigenian), a i 
arsenate he Bering Strait. In this statement, while egrets 
oe ae a or to spend the winter in that region, Chirikov re 
the possiD1 
to ne area (38) 


oH, no 
“* TIPOTHB UyxotTckoro HOCy, Ha 3emsie, Ha ‘aaa’ Bee 
nomyueHHOH CcKacKe oT 4yKou “pes Tletpa 
umMeeTCA sec.” ’ 


OY osite to Chukchi cape, on land, on which, a oe 
cca from Chukchi via Tletp TaTapHHOB, 


forest.’’ 


apHHOB, 
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report may likely have influenced Bering’s decision to sail nor- 
northeast from Kamchatka to the Uyxotcxnit Tlomyoctpos and 
ng Strait in 1728, instead of heading due east or ENE as the , 
uctions may have implied. i 


On a manuscript map of northeast Siberia prepared in 1724 by Vs 

Kupunosy4 Kupnmos (1689-1737), the leading cartographer aa fi 
of his time, depicts a large island immediately east of the Uyxo ah 
Tlosyoctpos (39). On a manuscript map compiled within ee foe 
A. ®. IWecrakos (40), islands are depicted directly north and south 4 
the Uyxotcxui Ilonyoctpos, with inscriptions containing dat ‘ a 
to those on the JIbBoB-Ilonos and Peme3o0B maps of 1712-1714 (id i 
many sables and foxes). This latter map is rather crude and dist s oy 
it reflects the presistence of Chukchi knowledge concerning ae a 
of a large land mass east of the Uykotckuit Tlonyocrpos ee 
Bering Strait, and the increasing awareness among Russian es: na 
this fact. Even had not Bering embarked upon his 1728 voyage. it a id 
only have been a matter of time before Russian officials ae h ka 
out another expedition to investigate the reality of the Chukchi anak 
to the existence of a large land mass to the east across the ce ae 


THE MEL'NIKOV ESKIMO REPORT OF 1730 


. * another native report on the existence of Alaska (this time an 
: * report) came to Russian attention in 1730, two years after the 
a te en bait two years prior to I'Bo3geB’s voyage to Cape 
of Wales. aHacHi Menbuukos wa f 
Chukchi Peninsula in 1725 j pivecahoe ce 
in an effort to obtain taxes or trib 
; , ute f: 
, il ete Chukchi natives there. While among the ein ia 
ri , those natives were visited b i 
ee y two Eskimo men, probably from 


‘*6. A late report of Captai i i 

ptain Pavlutski, which was sent f, 
Kamchatka, stated that recently Afanasi Melnikov with a a 
ieee ernie aes Cape. This Melnikov was sent from 

to bring the nati Cc i jecti 
SE ves [Chukchi] under subjection 

‘“Melnikov reported that in Apri 
‘ 1 pril 1730 when he w 
peninsula, two men who had walrus teeth fetal 
ae [in their lips or cheeks] near their own teeth, came to 
- 4 chi on peninsula from island in sea, and they fala him that 
ee ee from Chukchi peninsula to their home 
which they have their dwellin d it i 
alee av gs, and that it is also one 
y from this island to another island 

urne ahead of th 
cn is geen ee land, where there are to be had ‘al 

imals—sables, foxes, beaver, land i 
; , land otters, wolve ; 
. wild deer —an where there are also forests of all kinds stats 
cient number of reindeer natives and ‘‘foot’’ natives.’’ (41) 


INDICATIONS AS TO THE EXISTENCE OF ALASKA 


In addition to the persistent Chukchi report concerning the presence 
of the Alaskan mainland at Cape Prince of Wales, during 1728, while in 
Kamuarka and in the Bering Sea, dnota-kanuTaH (1-ro paHra) Witus 
Jonassen Bering (1681-1741) observed or learned of several phenomena 
that indicated the presence of an unseen land mass to the east, across the 
Bering Sea. 

On April 30, 1730, shortly after his return to CanktTnetep6yprb 
from his 1728 voyage, Bering submitted two sets of recommendations for 
yet another voyage of discovery from Kamuarka. Item one in the second 
set of recommendations mentions two observations made by Bering in 
1728 that suggested the presence of a land mass east of Kamuyarka (42): 


‘‘Tlonexe, BbIBeMbIBaA, H30Open A, YTO Manee OCTa TO 
Mope BOJIHAMH HYKE MOMbIMaeTCA, TAKOM Hw Ha Oeper oc- 
TpoBa, HMeHyeMOro Kaparvuckoli, BesIHKOM COCHOBOM sec, 
KoToporo B KamuaTcKol 3emsie He PocTer, BbIOpOCHNO; H ANA 
Toro Mpv3HaBato A, YTO AMepHKa WJIH HHbIA Mex .yY OHO 
nlexKalllHa 3EMAIM He OYEHb DalleKo OT KamuarTki, HalpHmep, 
150 unu 200 Munb ObITS UMeEeT.”’ 


‘Through exploring, I discovered, that farther east [in] that 
sea [Bering Sea] waves elevated themselves lower, and as such on 
coast of island, called KaparMHcKHi, great fir timber [td est, 
driftwood tree trunks], of which on Kamuatxa land it grows not, 
ast ashore; and from this I acknowledge, that America or 
d Kamchatka] would have to be 
le, 150 or 200 miles."’ 


is C 
other lands lying between it [an 
not very far from Kamuatka, for examp 


ons are indeed valid: waves in the Bering Sea, 
part where sheltered on the east by Alaska and on 


xii Flonyoctpos and Kamchatka, tend to be of 
f course, that 


Bering’s observati 
especially the northern 
the west by the UyKoTc 
less amplitude than on the open Pacific Ocean — provided, o 
no storm is in progress over the sea. 

Moreover, the course of surface currents in the Bering 
any large coniferous tree trunks (largely Sitka 
rried down by the Yukon River from the 
ould be washed out into the Bering Sea, some 
a Shio or eddy 


Sea is generally 


to the southwest, thus 
spruce Picea sitchensis) ca 
forested interior of Alaska w 
of which would eventually be carried southwest by the Oy 
currents in the Bering Sea to the east coast of Kamuatka. 
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he re geographer Joseph Nicolas Delisle (1688-1768), wh 

d in the geographical department of the Axkanemusa H , who NOTES 

xrneTepOyPr during 1726-1747, and whose half-broth ayK at 

jcipate and die in the 1741 voyage of Berin er would 

ka, learned during 1730-1733 of g and YupuKos to () The ethnology of the various Eskimo tribes of the Bering Strait area has been 
a 1728 that j nes of several observations made b described in detail in: E. W. Nelson, The Eskimo about Bering Strait. Annual Report of 

ng } also indicated the presence of a land M the Bureau of American Ethnology, vol.18,for 1896-97 (Washington, 1899), pp. 3-518. 

yaTKa (43): mass east of 


‘‘ Aprés le retour de M. Beerings a Péterfbourg, il m’ , 

de bouche ce qu'il n’a pas dit dans fa relation, a ere ee 

dans fon Voyage fur la céte Orientale de I’ Afie Rae | 

latitudes de 50 & de 60 degrés, il avoit eu tous | i eee = 

fibles d'une cote ou d’une terre a |’Eft. Ces indices fae saa hei 
1°, de n’avoir trouvé en s’éloignant de ces cétes 

profondeur & des vagues baffes, telles qu’on ie ae peu de 

dinairement dans des détroits ou bras de Mer; bi ae a 

B., hautes vagueemebeniapnonyeautee c: ; Dien ; ifferentes other’ s language (as was noted in 1711 by Merp Tonos). 

Bi une Mer Sarimereuaiie: s cOtes expofées a [page Linguistic studies have demonstrated that the present Eskimo-Aleut languages of 
OisTRt : ‘ western Alaska are indeed related to the Chukchi-Koriak-Kamchadal language Is ily 

2°, D’avoir trouvé des pins & autres arbres déracinés, amenés northeasternmost Siberia: Morris Swadesh, ‘‘ Linguistic relations tate ee: x 


(2) The ‘*impassable cape’’ is the eastern tip of the UyKoTCKHA TlonyocTpos. 
During the summer, the pack ice of the Arctic Ocean can be found to the" left’ or north 
of this peninsula —it would stop James Cook near Icy Cape at 70° 44’ N. latitude in 
August 1778. The easternmost cape, appropriately named Mobic JlexkHeBa, does become 
completely ice-bound in winter, as well as part of the spring; while during the summer it is 


completely free of ice. 


(@)) ee Mongoloid Chukchi natives of northeasternmost Siberia are 
ethnographically distinct from the Kinigmiut Eskimo who inhabit the western tip of Cape 
Prince of Wales, and under normal circumstances would not be able to comprehend each 


American Anthropologist, vol. 64, 1962, pp. 1262-1291. This is of particular interest, in 

30D! : ‘ that this marked the first time that a linguistic affinity had been established between an 

. D’avoir appris des gens du Pays, que le vent d’Eft ' Amerindian language of the New World and a Mongoloid tongue of Asia. From linguistic 

amener les es en deux ou trois jours, au lieu qu’il faut peut i hat the Alaskan and Siberian languages had diverged 

Ou cing jours de vent d’Oueft po ! quatre 
ur les em 

Pate Nord-Eft del’ Atie: porter [les glaces] de la 


4°. D : ‘ 
df ae de certains oifeaux viennent réguliérement tous les 
4 aH es mémes mois du cété de |’Eft, & qu’aprés avoir paffé 
: i s mois fur les cétes de |’Afie, ils s’en retournent auffi 
guliérement dans la méme faifon 


: differences, Swadesh estimated t 
from a common ancestral tongue about 2500 B.C. 
As there was reciprocal captive-holding between the Chukchi and the Kinigmiut 
Eskimo, there were usually individuals present in given bands who could understand the 
other group’ s language. This, and trade relations, thus established a means of intercourse 
between the Asian and the Alaskan ethnic tribes. 
St. Lawrence Island was inhabited, not by Uyk4H, but by Eskimos, and during historic 
times Alaskan Eskimos have settled at Mpic Yanna, Mpic Hapapiin, and even so far 


anus Kpecta and Octpos Bpanrens. In view of this, one would expect in- 


west as 3 
he Kinugmiut Eskimo who would un 


dividuals to be present among the Chukchi and t 
derstand each other, as Arnacos’s informant relates. 

For the ethnology of the various Eskimo tribes of westernmos 
William Nelson (1855-1934), The Eskimo about Bering Strat, Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, vol. 18,for 1896-97 (Washington, 1899), pp. 3-518. 

For the ethnology of the Chukchi, see the papers by W. Bogoras (vol. 7) and W. I. 
Jochelson (vols. 6 and 9) in the Memoirs of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition (daung 
from 1904-1910); as well as the monograph by Vinnoxentuit C. Baoan, Ouepxu Mert- 
OpHH H FrHorpadun Uyxueit (402cc.; 1965, Jlennurpagn: AkanemMua Hayk, Muerutyt 


Jruorpadun). 


B vont ane 3 ean Bering to Sankpeterburg, he 
y mouth that which is not mentio ha dee 
me that ned 
Soon ee ee i. his voyage on the east coast oa 
beti itudes o and of 60 degr h ible 
Indications of a coast or Bae Oy Noes Satire | 
a land to the east. These indicati . 
: ; ese indicatio 
x nena pe ae away from that oan 
epth] and low waves, which 
In straits or arms of the sea; quite di Caan da eee 
a ; quite different from the high 
4 ich are encountered on the coasts exposed to [page 6) ae | 
Pansive ocean (44), 7 re mai 
pe i 
& ee We: found fir and other uprooted trees, brought by 
a ae ut which do not grow at all in Kamchatka (45) 
; aving learned from the people of [that] eens 


t Alaska, see: Edward 


(4) Icannot identify this species of fur pelt with certainty. XOpbKa in Russian refers 
to ‘‘polecat’’ in the European sense of the term—not the striped-tailed American skunk 
Mephitis mephitis which is native only to the New World, but instead to several species of 
the European ferret Mustela spp. and Vormela sarmaticus. In Siberia, this would be the 


weasel-like Mustela evers mann. 


[Kamcha . 

ee - ee the east wind could bring ice [icebergs] in two 
required fort ut that four or five days of the west wind is 

5 e rem i 

Asia. oval [of ice] from the northeast coast of 
4°. Th init 

Months frre birds came regularly every year in the same 
Passed seve e coast from the east, and which after having 
ee i months on the coasts of Asia, they return 

s also as regularly at the same season (46).’’ 


As far as the identity of the pelt brought over by the Kinigmiut Eskimo to trade with 
1 or fisher Martes spp. OF 


the Chukchi, the presence of a striped tail rules out a marter 

weasel or mink Mustela spp.. for none of these species have striped pelts or tails. Nor do 

these species (except possibly the brownish weasel) have red fur; but in this case I suspect 

that ATmacos is using the word KpacHbIMH in the other sense of this term, which means 

‘* pretty.’ 
Arnacos specifies that the length of the tail is one-quarter a 

to 7 inches or 179 millimetres. Assuming that this was not an 


pun, which is equivalent 
immature animal, on the 
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basis of tail length this would eliminate the fisher (340-422 
mm), long-tailed 
(311-545 mm), and ermine (42-59 mm). What we are left with are the ee eh oa0 
mm) and the mink (150-190 mm). us 
Although the raccoon does have a tail with transverse bl i 
: ack and wh i 
eliminate this species as its range does not extend so far northward Pe craic Mecca, 


(5) Gerhard Friedrich Miller (1705-1783), Nachrichten von Seereisen, und 
gemachten Entdechungen, die von Russland aus lingst den Kusten des rene a ai ee 
dem ostlichen Weltmeere gegen Japon und Amerika geschehen sind (304 ee “a i 
sburg, 1758), pp. 56-60. This forms volume 3, parts 1-3 of Miller’s cer oe 
Geschichte (9 Bande; St. Petersburg, 1732-1764). The Russian version paisa a a 
pone a translation of Miller's original Deutsch. ara 

The Tlonos deposition, from Miller’s book, is i i 
Couenenna (CankTnetep6yprt), 1786, cc. 152-156 aa ian as 


(6) The location of the surviving Ilonos depositi 
of the : position of 1711, known only through 
copy made by Gerhard Friedrich Miller (1705-1783) in late 1736 at the pee Pe 
is ft wm of the Akanemua Hayx (Jlenuurpag), papers of Gerhard Friedri h 
a er, wate KHHra 5, akTb No 39. For the title of the 1882 publication of Tonos 
ve : see p. 101 supra. This present English translation is my own 
reprint of the section relevant to Alaska appears in: [Mu 
p Tpui M. JI - 
orpabua B Poccuu Iletposckoro Bpemenn (383cc.; 1950 ese M nee * 
Avanemua Hayk), cc, 90-91. ee 
The Ilonos deposition is also briefly di i 
y discussed in: bopuc IT. Tloneson, ‘‘ V3 vu 
OTKPbITHA CeBepO-3ananHOK uacTH AMepHKbI, OT MepBoro U3BeECTHU ieipeaitese. 
MnenpOxOAUEB o6 Ansacke 00 MeTpoBcKoro MmaHa Moncka MopcKoro kK Amepnke " 
peat in Moceh Pomyanbaosuy Ipurynesny (penaxtop), Or Anscku oo Oriennon 
emu, Actopua 4H ItTHOrpadua Crpan Amepuku (371cc.; 1967, Mocxsa: Ax 
Hayk, MnctutyT DTHorpadun), cc 107-120. : . 
od Ee Tie of the Ilonop deposition has appeared as: Ilerp Tlonos 
sition of Yakutsk service-man Petr Popov,’’ a i ‘chal R 
j ppearing within Raymond Henry 
ae mn ), The Voyage of Semen Dezhnev in 1648: Bering’s Precursor Hallie 
age orks, second series, no. 159 (326pp.; London, 1981), pp 112-114. In , 
twise is an excellent translation, Fisher unfor Fe 
; tunately has omitted 

ethnographically most valuable passage of the entire deposition—the phrase Heed 


small inserted bones o . . 
Picchu of walrus teeth, alongside [ther] natural ones [teeth], in [their] 


be ee ae os these ‘‘island people’’ as wearing ornaments of walrus 
cheeks and mouth indisputably identifies th 
Wa ies these people as of an American 
‘ Tract i i nati 
erode p ice was unknown among the Asian Chukchi natives at this 
= specific tribe described by the Chukchi native Makaukuu to Ilonos, and of whom 
* were Pee ae the Chukchi, most likely were the Kinugmiut Eskimo 
st Cape Prince of Wales. It is possible, h i 
rin al} ER , however, that these may also in part 
aviagmiut Esk i i 
of the Sennen gmiut Eskimo, who inhabited the south and southwest shores 
Duri 

ited A of 1763, Huxonai Jlaypkuu (a native Chukchi who had been 
ae, a 2 ood by Russian foster parents at AHagbipck) made a solo overland 
ae oe HaDbIpCcK to Mobic Jlexuepa in the Chukchi country. That October, just 
Fe ncill a Strait had frozen over, Daurkin and another native Chukchi craised the 
Re a Hes to visit Big Diomede Island. Though he did not visit Little Diomede 
tee We a mainland, AlaypkuH provides a brief description of the walrus-tusk 
Ponoy ii e Eskimo of Little Diomede Island. This description is very similar to the 
Wales, aaa Fe in account (1711) of the nearby mainland Eskimo on Cape Prince of 
oe ta | us provides further confirmation that the natives described by Makaukun 

eed residents of Alaska. Daurkin'’s account is of particular value in that it 
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carne 


Re ae 


describes the Diomede Island Eskimos prior to any extensive contact with Russian or other 
European traders: 


Huxonai Llaypkvn, ‘“Befondere Nachrichten tiber die tfchuktfche Landfpitze und 

henachbarte Inseln,’’ appearing in: Peter Simon Pallas (1741-1811) editor, Neue 

Nordifche Beytrdge zur phyfikalifchen und geographifchen Erd- und Volkerbefchreibung, 

Naturgefchichte und Oekonomie (7 vols.; St. Petersburg und Leipzig, 1781-1796), Bai 

1 (1781), article 14, pp. 245-248. My own translation is as follows: 

[Seite 247] ‘‘ Auf der andern Insel wohnen eben folche Leute als auf der 
ersten; die Einwhoner nennen fie Pejestoli. Den Kindern der Tojonen und 
Vornehmen pflegen fie die Unterlippen auf jeder Seite mit einer Oeffnung zu 
durchbohren, in welcher fie kleine, aus WallroBzihnen gefchnitzte Zierrathen 
einfetzen, und zum Zeichen ihrer vornehmern Geburt tragen, auch nach Belieben 
ausnehmen kénnen. Sonst find fie ihrer Tracht wie die Bewohner der ersten 
Insel.”’ 

‘*On the other island [Little Diomede Island] live [the] same such people as on 
the first; the inhabitants call them Pejeskoli. They are in the habit of piercing a 
hole on each side of the lower lip of children of toyons (chiefs] and nobles, in 
which they place small ornaments carved out of walrus tusks, and worn as the 
mark of their noble birth, also {which they] at will can remove. They otherwise are 
in their dress like the inhabitants of the first island.”’ 

Elsewhere, Pallas remarks in a footnote: Peter Simon Pallas (1741-1811), °° En- 

tlduterungen tuber die im dstlichen Ocean zwischen Siberien und America geschehenen 

Entdeckungen,'’ appearing in ibidem, Band | (1781), pp. 273-313, cit. pp. 281-282, 

footnote f: 

‘*Nach einem folchen Bericht heiBet die ersten gegen die tfchuktfchifche 
Landecke anderthalb Tage Ruderns entfernt gelegene Insel Magli, deren Ein: 
wohner von den Tfchukotfchen Reje-galilit genennt werden. Von da tudere man 
zwey Tage nach der andern Insel Obolgi, deren Einwohner die Tfchukotfchen 
Peikeli nennen. Dann habe man noch zwey Tage bis zum feften Lande zu rudern, 
[Seite 282] wo zum Ausruhen noch ein Paar kleine Inseln Ugun gefunden wirden, 
Die Einwohner diefer Infeln unterfcheiden fich nach allen Berichten von den 
Tfchukotfchen durch die in gewiffe Einfchnitte der Unterlippe eingefetzten 
Zahne; und diefe Gewohnheit fschreiben die Tfchukotfehen auch den Bewohnern 
des feften Landes zu, die fie als fehr kriegerifch befchreiben, und Nynmaksyn 


nennen follen.’’ 


‘“ According to one such report the first island lying opposite the Chukchi 
peninsula one and a half days distant rowing is called Magli, whose inhabitants by 
the Chukchi are called Reye-Galilit. From there one journeys two days to the other 
island Obolgz, whose inhabitants the Chukchi call Peikeli. Then one has to row yet 
[another] two days up to firm land [the mainland], where on the way are found yet 
a pair of small islands Ugun. The inhabitants of these islands differentiate 
themselves according to all reports from the Chukchi by teeth worn in certain 
incisions in the lower lip; and this custom is ascribed by the Chukchi also to the 
inhabitants of the firm Jand [mainland], whom they describe as very warlike, and 


are called Nynmaksyn.”’ 


Another English translation of the JaypkKHH report appears in a monumental 


masterpiece of scholarship on early Alaskan history; James R. Masterson, Helen Brower 
(editors and translators), ‘* Bering’s successors, 1745-1780,'' The Pacific Northwest 
Quarterly (Seattle), vol. 38, 1947, pp. 35-83, 109-155, cit. pp. 123-126. 

TlaypkuH’s map of 1763 depicting the Bering Strait, entitled ‘‘Kapta Ces- 
epopocTOuHOn Acin u CepepHor AMepHKH' " is presently located in the archives of the 
Axanemua Hayk (Jlennurpadg), KapTorpadHyeckHl apXHB, No 3562. Facsimile 
reproductions of this appear in JI. C. Bepr 1935 inter cc. 120-121 (the better facsimile of 
the two), and in the third edition JI. C. bepr 1946 facing c. 112. This map depicts the 
Bering Strait, the UyxouckHi [lonyocTpos, St. Lawrence Island, three Diomede Islands, 
and Cape Prince of Wales. 123 
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Makachkin’s comments here are also confirmed by what the Chukchi told 
aii laypKHH in 1763 concerning the Eskimo inhabitants of ma 


inland Cape Prince 
ss (aypkuH 1781, note 7 supra): Besie 


‘Gegen das tfchukotfchifche Landsende liegen fowohl in Norden gegen das 

kowymifche, als in Often am anadyrfchen Meer, Kiiften, welche die Tf- 

pukotfchen das groBe Land nennen. Sie erzahlen, da vort Leute wohnen, [Seite 

948] die von ihnen in Sitten und Gewohnheiten ganz verfchieden find, eine eigene 

Spi ache reden, und mit ihnen feit langer Zeit in Unfrieden leben, daher fie wech- 
weife gegen einander zum Streit ausziehen.’’ 


“Opposite the Chukchi peninsula-end are coasts [Cape Prince of Wales], 
ated as much in the north opposite the Kolyma [Sea], as in east on on the 
dyr Sea, which the Chukchi call the great land. They report, that there people 
[page 248] who are entirely different from them in manners and customs, 
eak a separate language, and since a long time live in enmity with them, thus 
y alternately set out to attack against one another.’’ 


Tlonos uses the term Os1eHH, which signifies a stag deer as well as a deer, Properly 
ig, reindeer are more correctly designated as CE€BEPHbIe OEHH. However, in this 
, since the OHH are mentioned in a domesticated context, Ilomosp means 
r,’' His ONeHH thus cannot refer to any of the wild deer of Siberia, nor to the feral 
tail deer indigenous to North America Odocotleus hemionus (Rafinesque 1817), 
f which have ever been successfully domesticated by man. 
Df all the Cervidae, the only species to be domesticated was the reindeer of nor- 
nost Eurasia Rangifer tarandus (Richardson 1829). Indeed, the massive variety of 
in northeast Siberia was particularly suited for carrying a man on its back, 
goods, and pulling sleds. It is this species, Rangifer tarandus, on which the Chuk- 
i Natives would ride across the frozen Bering Strait to visit the Diomede Islands. A 
re Teindeer could pull a 300-pound sled and travel 100 miles a day, and could subsist 
Wy on the lichen Cladonia rangiferina ‘‘ reindeer moss.’’ 
lé American variety of reindeer, or caribou as it is more commonly known, is 
sented in in northern and northwestern Alaska by the Arctic caribou Rangifer 
Us arcticus. The American and European varieties are so similar, that in all 
od the American caribou has descended from herds of Eurasian reindeer that 
@ to North America during the early Pleistocene. 
j merican caribou, however, was never domesticated. And, the Eurasian reindeer 
itive to North America. Thus Popov’s deposition of 1711 reveals an interesting fact 
Mlaskan Eskimo history and biogeography that is not generally known: by the year 
herds of domesticated Siberian reindeer had been introduced into Alaska at Cape 
¢ PWales, where they were kept by the local Kinugmiut Eskimos. 
B91, Sheldon Jackson reintroduced 16 head of domestic reindeer from CrOTpb 
. >eward Peninsula at Port Clarence, followed by 175 head in 1892, for use by the 
"Eskimo there as a source of food and a means of transportation. This experiment 
Successful, that the program was continued for the next decade until, by 1901, a 
00 Siberian reindeer had been brought over to Alaska for use by the Eskimo. As 
les in recent years, it was the introduction of European firearms that resulted in 
mation of the Alaskan reindeer: ‘‘the wild reindeer that once abounded in their 
NG been killed off by the introduction of breech loading fire arms’’: Sheldon 
Our reindeer preserve,’’ The Seattle Telegraph, December 26, 11893), p. 5, 
} ee Alaska Eskimos, Tlonos and Makaykui state that “they keep/hold 
Pr. ie Hepat ne y ce6xa BenuKia Ta6ypHb! OneHeN’’ (c. 458). The 
Bs is vel a ee Eskimo themselves kept large herds of domesticated 
ae es e pe even though these could not have been American 
= mee though by 1890 these Siberian reindeer had vanished from 
Be: ana was extensive communiearion; trade, and warfare during 
Nd early post-contact times between the Siberian Chukchi (who had rein- 


; 
F 
. 


deer) and the Eskimo natives of Cape Prince of Wales particularly in winter via the 
Diomede Islands and the frozen Bering Sea — it is very likely that during this process the 
Kinugmiut Eskimo acquired Siberian reindeer. 


(10) Tlonop mentions that the crossing from the Uykotckuii Monyoctpos 
(probably Mic JlexHepa) to ‘‘ that island’’ ‘‘ rorb OcHpoBb'’ could be made in one day, 
whether paddling across during the summer on a baidara, or riding across the ice on 
reindeer during the winter. I suspect that what Makuchkin was referring to here was the 
distance to the Diomede Islands (the midway point of the journey), and that Popoy 
mistakenly interpreted the Diomede Islands as here being the ‘‘ big island’? (the Alaskan 
mainland.’’ 

The total distance from Mbic JlexneBa to Cape Prince of Wales is 46 nautical miles 
(60 statute miles), with the Diomede Islands situated at precisely the half-way point. 
Whereas this distance might be covered in a baidara during the long summer day (this is 
less than one degree of latitude below the Arctic Circle), which is essentially equivalent to 
two days of normal temperate daylight; it is rather doubtful if this distance could be 
covered during the extremely brief period of daylight of the short winter day. 

That it is a two-day journey, in winter or summer, to journey from the Uyxorckni 
Tlonyoctpos to Cape Prince of Wales is corroborated by the report of Hukonatt 
Haypxun, who in 1763 visited the Big Diomede Island (Jaypkuu 1781, note 7 Supra, cit. 
p. 246): 


““Da im October die See zwifchen der tfchukozkifchen Landecke und den 
gegentiber liegenden Inseln mit Eis belegt ward, bat ich mir bey ihnen ein Paar 
Rennthiere und einen Schlitten aus, und gieng mit einem Tfchukfchen, der fich 
zu meinem Gliick fir meinen Verwandten hielt, nach der erften Infel dber, wohin 
wir auf dem Eise nur fieben bis acht Stunden zu fahren hatten, da hingegen man 
im Sommer auf Baidaren bis dahin, und von dieser Insel zu einer zwoten jedesmal 
einen ganzen Tag zu rudern hat."’ 


“In October, when the sea between the Chukchi cape and the opposite lying 
[Diomede] islands became covered with ice, I requested from them [the Chukchi] 
a pair of reindeer and a sleigh/sled, and went with a Chukchi, who, to my luck, 
held himself for my relative, over to the first [Big Diomede] island, to which we 
had to travel only seven or eight hours on the ice, but on the other hand in 
summer one [must go] in baidars to that place, and from this [first] island to a 
second [Cape Prince of Wales] [one] always has to row an entire day."' 


A later Russian report, that of Asan Ko6enes who visited both of the Diomede Islands 
in late July 1779, mentions that the larger Diomede Island was called Imaglin, while the 
smaller was named Igelyin. Not only was it possible to sight Cape Prince of Wales from the 
higher Big Diomede Island, but Kobelev asserts that the American mainland could also be 
sighted (doubtless from high hills) from the Asiatic mainland at the UyKoreKni 
Tlonyocrpos (Masterson 1947, note 7 supra, pp. 152-155). 


(11) The European sable Mustela zibellina Pallas 1780 is not found in North 
America. More likely MakaukuH was referring to the very similar species, the North 
American marten Martes americana (Turton), formerly Mustela americana. 

One general comment should be made here concerning the [lonop-Makaukuu list of 
animals and trees of the Alaskan mainland. The coast of Cape Prince of Wales is treeless 
tundra, thus none of the trees listed herein are actually present there, not are most of the 
animals. In view of this, Flomos is most likely incorporating information about the Alaskan 
mainland he or Maka4kuH obtained from the Eskimo captives living among the Chuk- 
chi—captives who had either journeyed farther east into forested parts of Alaska, or who 
had spoken with other Eskimo natives who had done so. 


(12) The Eurasian pine marten Mustela martes is not present in North America, In 
this instance, Maka4kuH was probably referring to the mink Mustela vison Schreber. 
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(13) Monos-MakaukHH use the term po3comaku, which is the Russian word for 
yoverine. Fisher 1981 (note 6 supra) p. 113, in an otherwise creditable translati 

Gnistakenly renders this as ‘‘ermines.’’ This cannot be, for the Russian term for ce 
American animal) is ropHocTai. ae 


(14) Makachkin’s trees are so confused, that they are best discussed in one foot 
particularly since coastal Cape Prince of Wales is treeless tundra. These tree data h ee 
sbtained from Eskimo captives among the Chukchi, who had either journeyed : a 
rested parts of Alaska, or who had spoken with other persons who had done ie cree 
There are no cedar trees at Cape Prince of Wales. The northern limit for Alaa ll 
sedar is Prince William Sound, while western red cedar has its northern limit ee c 
anal in southeast Alaska. Even the widespread dwarf juniper Juniperus com ea 
western limit in Alaska at the Kenai Peninsula. oa 
This same holds true for the other trees listed here. The northwest limit for tree h 
Pacific coast of Alaska is in the Kodiak Island and Alaska Peninsula region; ee ai ; 
the Aleutian Islands are starkly barren of trees. Lodgepole pine and alpine fir are ; ; E 
southeast Alaska; while Alaska larch is confined to the interior mid-Yukon re ee 
d upper Kuskokwim valleys. Even Sitka spruce, which is an extremely comin oa. 
utheast Alaska, finds its western limit on northern Kodiak Island. mY 
Wood was to be had on the Seward Peninsula, in a few scattered locations such as i 

e easternmost end, but it was sparse and usually stunted in growth. Yet, in spite of dis, 
the Seward Peninsula was still the closest source of wood for Chukchi aie of f 4 
MlexHepa, for whom the nearest timberlands in Siberia were over twice that distance =. 
fo the southwest, in the [le#»kuHa-IlanbMarTkue valley and in Kamuartka. mn 


(15) This entire preceding passage, ‘‘And from this cape. . . . and in yurts’’, is 
almost identical to a passage appearing in a report by Hukonali Jlaypxuu describin Hie 
1763 journey to the Diomede Islands, indicating that either Daurkin had access to fe f 
feport or deposition of 1711 at AHagbipck, or to another document based upon P : 
data (HlaypkuH 1781, note 7 supra, cit. p. 248): a paw 
‘Von der tfchukotfchifchen Kiiste kann man nach den nachften Kiisten 
diefes Landes in einem Tage iiberrudern; und da es auf dem tfchuktfchifchen 
Landsende wegen Mangel der Waldung nichts als rothe Fiichfe und Wolfe giebt 
fo hat man dagegen auf jenem Lande allerlay, Thiere, als Zobel, Marder, allerle 
weiBe namlich und blaue, Eisfiichfe, VielfraBs, Baren, auch Seeatera: fe 
halten die dortigen Einwohner auch grofe Rennthierheerden, effen auch 
Seethiere und allerley Erdgewachfe. Das Land aber ift wohl mit Walden von 
Cederfichten oder Cirbelbaumen, Roth- und WeifStannen und Larichen verfehen 
a a Holz von diefem Lande an den tfchukotskifchen Hiitten und Badaren 
ehen. 
; From the Chukchi coast one can row over to the nearest coast of this land 
[Cape Prince of Wales] in one day; and whereas on the Chukchi peninsula-tip due 
to the absence of forest there is nothing but red foxes and wolves, thus in contrast 
on that other land [Cape Prince of Wales] one has all sorts of animals, as sable 
marten, all sorts, namely white and blue ice-foxes, wolverines, bears also cea 
pecs and the inhabitants of that place also have large reindeer herds, fahey! also 
a sea animals and diverse land plants. The land, however, is well provided with 
orest of cedar/spruce or cirbel trees, red and white fir and larch. I have seen 
wood from this land in the Chukchi huts and baidars.”’ 


(16) Tlonos 1882 (p. 101 supra), c. 457. 


ae ee cartographical achievement of Peme3oB, see: Leo Bagrow (1881-1957), 
ENE Aaa maps of Siberia and their influence on the west-European cartography 
— ‘ae Mundi ere iden); vol. 9, 1951, pp. 83-93; Leo Bagrow, ‘‘Semyon 
Bios. iberian cartographer,’’ Imago Mundi (Leiden), vol. 11, 1954, pp. 
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CemeH Ynobanosny Peme3os (1642-post1720), edited by Leo Bagrow (1881-1957), 
The Atlas of Siberia. Imago Mundi, supplement no. | (17pp., 171 map facsimiles on 202 
plates; 's Gravenhage, 1958). 

AnekcaHopb Mrnatbesuy Angpees (1887-1959), Ouepku no Ucropnueckose lento 
Cu6upu. Vananue 2 (2 vols.; 1960-1965; Jlenuurpan: Axankmua Hayk, Muceruryt 
VUctopnu, Jlenunrpagckoe Ornenenue), TOM | (1960) XVII Bek, cc. 96-148. 

Jleonun Apkanbesny TomngenGepr, Cement Yabnnosny Peme3os, Cu6upernit 
Kaprorpad u Teorpad, 1642-nocne 1720rr (263cc.; 1965, Mockpa: Akanemua Hayk, 
Hayuno-6uorpaduueckaa Cepua); L. A. Goldenberg, ** The atlases of Siberia by S. U. 
Remezov as a source for old Russian history,’ Imago Mundi (Amsterdam), vol. 25, LOIS 


pp. 39-46. 


For the history of Siberian cartography, see: Gaston Cahen, ** Les cartes de la Sibeérie 
au XVIlIle siécle. Essai de bibliographie critique,’ Nouvelles Archives des Missions 
Scientifiques et Littéraires (Paris, 1891-1927), nouv. ser., fascicle 1, 1911, pp. 61-76. 

Leo Bagrow (1881-1957), edited by Henry W. Castner, 4 History of the Cartography 
of Russia up to 1600 (140pp.; Wolfe Island, Ontario, 1975); Leo Bagrow, edited by 
Henry W. Castner, 4 History of Russian Cartography up to 1800 (312pp.; Wolfe Island, 
Ontario, 1975). 

Anexcanap Mrnatbesny Anapees (1887-1959), ““OxcnennuiaA Ha BOcTOK NO bep- 
unra (B CBAGH C KapTorpaduelt Cn6upu nepsoii uetpepTH XVIII pexa,’* Tpyabt Ver- 
opHKo-apxupHoro Muctutyta (Mocksa), TOM 2, 1946, cc. 183-202. 


(18) Bopue ll. lloneson, ‘*Cemen Peme30B H Bnanumup Arnacos. K yronuenitio 
slaTHPOBKM PaHHbIxX YepTexel Kamuatku,’’ M3pectua Axagemun Hayx CCCP, Cepun 
Peorpaduyeckan (Mocksa), 1965, Ne 1 (non6pb-neKaOpb), cc. 92-101. 

It appears that when AT/aCOB sent a copy of his map of Kamuarka to Mocksa, via 
To6onbex, as it passed through the latter city Peme30p managed to make a copy of it. It is 
well he did so, for the original map has disappeared. See: Bagrow 1951 (note 17 supra), 
pp. 91-92; and Anexceit Bnagumuposuy Edumos (1896- ), Ha Uctopun Benker 
Pyccxun Teorpaduueckux Ouxppituii B CesepHom JleqoBuTOM H Tuxom Okeannx, 
XVIlH - Mepsan Vlonosuna XVIII (317cc.; 1950, Mocksa: Toc. H3n-so Teorp. 
Jlut-pbl). 

Facsimiles of Remezov's Kamchatka-Chukchi region maps of 1712-1714 appear in the 
references listed in note 17 supra. The best facsimile appears in: Anekcefl Bnanumuponiy 
Edumos (1896- , pemaxrop), ATmac Teorpaduyeckunx OTkpbiTHi B Cu6npu WB 
Cesepo-3ananHoH Amepeke, XVII-XVII Ips. (134cc., 194 map fac similes; 1964, 
Mocxsa: Akagemua Hayk), kapta 48, c. 33. Kapta 49, c. 34, depicts only Kamuatra, 
with no Ocrpos Kaparuuckui. Kapta 50, cc. 34-36, shows only Kamuarka and the 
UyxotTcknii Tlomyocrpos, along with Ocupos Kaparnuckiil; however, Alaska is not 


depicted. 


(19) Since Tonos returred to AHambipck by September 2, 1711, and it would have 
taken several months for his cartographic data to have reached Peme30p at ToOonbck, 
Remezov's map presenting Popov’s data for Cape Prince of Wales can thus date from no 
earlier than 1712. 

On his map of 1712-1714, Peme3oB depicts a large island directly east of the Uyk- 
orckuti Ilonyocrpos, which he designates as Hopas 3emaa, ** new land,’’ or the ‘' newly 
reported land.’’ This provides further indication that the source of his data for Alaska was 
Tlonos’s map (and not an earlier source), for Popov's deposition and map of 1711 would 
indeed be recent enough data to be regarded as ‘‘ newly reported land.” 


(20) A few non-Alaskan features on the manuscript Peme3oB map of 1712-1714 
merit notice. 

Oxortckoe Mope—the stretch from the mouth of the Peka Amyp to the 3asip 
Ienexopa is depicted, but the sea has too narrow a width. The first Russian crossing of the 
Oxorckoe Mope, from OxoTCcK to Kamuarka, would not occur untl LG: 
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The largest of the [laytapcxue Octposa appears, and most of the numerous littl 
reams draining into the northwest coast of this sea are also depicted, This eae ittle 
ythis time well-known territory: within 1636-1639 a party of as one 
MocksHTHH became the first Russians to reach the Pacific Ocean art Te er Man 
out 50 miles southwest of present-day Oxorck. For about two years wean ay polnt 
ben explored along the northwest shoreline of this sea, from the Pexa Oxota ae es party 
nearly the mouth of the Pexa Amyp on the south, Oxorck was first settled i ert 
smeH LJenkKOBHHKOB. in by 
KamuaTka—the numerous rivers of the Kamchatka peninsula are depicted i 

jelous detail, this now representing the result of some 16 years of exploration ee 


/ 


by Russians. 
On the east coast, we can identify the Peka Kamuatka, Kamuatcknit 3anus, Mobic 
KamuatcKHi, and Mbic O3sepHo#. Octpos Kaparnuckuii is surprisingly Saene even 


inTletp I's formulation of instructions for the first Bering voyage of 1728 
_ Yykotckuii Tlonyactpop—The entire Kops coastline from GeanoH Kaparuuckuit 
tol bic HapapHH is absent. This is not surprising, as this encompasses the rugged regi f 
th Kopaxcknit Xpe6er. As of 1714, this iron-bound coast had not yet been ex Gate 
ae who thus far had confined their journeys between Kamuatka and reid ae 
A : ; ; 
er ‘te id Fee route, via the marshy IlenxuHa/TlanbMaTKuH valley to 
ae from AHalbIpCk to the Uykorckui Tlonyocupos there is recognizable 
api this almost certainly having been based upon Jlonos’s manuscript of 1711. At th 
ape of the Pexa AHagbipck, the double bays (inner and outer) of 3anuB Onenen ee 
a Me are present. Next is the deep indentation of 3anus Kpecta 
ir. ae bi fe stream flowing in from the east, suggesting that this is the route 
Be to uae the Chukchi natives. Several capes ‘‘kopra’’ are present. 
ora vice eon as kopra Sonuiaa B Mope,’’ while Mbic Uanmuna appears 
a Bo of acta a e ees Sea is designated as ‘‘MOpe aKHAH.'’ Beyond lies the 
cca y TCKHA OJIYOCTpoB, facing which is an exaggerated and schematic 
lon of Cape Prince of Wales, depicted as an elongated island. 


.. E ea aig ae Tonos and Russian officials at AHabIpcK were 
ri21714. 2% ac nature of Cape Prince of Wales. On the JIpbBos-IlonosB map 
Binsula ae ‘ hes etical promontory is depicted extending north from the Chukchi 
Bins of Can eS by the edge of the map. At the same time, the 6onbuias 
order Ghaee aR are eas as curving northwest, where it too is cut off by 
fhiula connecteneaant any erence here is that Cape Prince of Wales was a long 


Q2) «© : Teeny 
i oer ee the name of the prople living on Big Diomede Island, is an 
, with the Eskimo suffix -mdut (‘‘iat’') designating ‘‘ people.’’ The term is 


al tly reminisce € e 0) ribe b eso oO 
nt of Kaviagmiut th nam of 
’ the Eskim tri inha 
iting th Ss uth c ast 


axe 7 ae SAMOS 


(23) This correctly describes the Eskimo manner of cooking in this region of scarce 
wood, using seal oil or whale oil lamps. 


(24) In his description of Big Diomede Island in 1763, Huxonati aypkKun writes 
(this is Pallas’ translation, als Deutsch) (flaypkun 1781, note 7 supra, cit. pp. 246-247: 


‘“Die Bewohner diefer Infeln werden von den Tfchukotfchen Achitchalat 
gennant; fie haben eine eigene Sprache, . . . [Seite 247] und nihren fich haupt- 
faichlich vom Fang der Wallroffe, Wallfifche und Seehunde. Weil kein Holz auf 
der Infel ift, fo kochen fie ihre Speifen, wie die Tfchukotfchen, bey Thranfeuer, 
indem fie einen ausgehdhiten platten Stein voll Thran gieffen, .. ."’ 

‘The inhabitants of this [Big Diomede] island are by the Chukchi called 
Achiichaldt; they have a separate [different] language, . . . [page 247) and 
nourish themselves chiefly by catching walruses, whales and seals. Since no wood is 
on the island, they thus cook their food, as the Chukchi, with train-oil eats. 
oil, meaning whale oil], in that they pour a hollowed-out flat stone full of train 
(oil |e 
(25) Huxonai Jaupxuu (note 7 supra, p. 247), refers to the inhabitants of Little 

Diomede Island as ‘‘ Pejeskoli.’’ 


(26) The name Kiginelyat, designating the Eskimos living on Little Diomede Island, 
is faintly reminiscent of that of the Kinugmiut tribe of Eskimos which occupied Cape 
Prince of Wales during historic times. 


(27) The fact that the Eskimo were better fighters than the Chukchi would explain 
why the Diomede Islands, equidistant between Asia and America, were colonized by the 


Eskimo and not by the Chukchi. 


(28) Because of the substantial amount of data appearing on the manuscript JIbBOB 
map of 1712-1714 based upon Tlonos’s own manuscript map of 1711 (which has long 
since disappeared), the former map may more accurately and properly be termed the 
Jippos-Ilonos map of 1712-1714. 


(29) The Bruce-Homann Kamuatka map of 1723, as well as the sources for the 
maps of Russia appearing in Homann's great atlas of 1725, have been discussed by several 
Russian scholars: 

Jles Cemenosuy Bepr (1876-1950), ‘Tlepppie Kaptbi! Kamuarki,’’ Vapectua 
Bcecoro3Horo Peorpaduueckoro OOwectBa (Jlenunrpag), TOM 75, No 4, nhostb-aBrkeTh 
1943, cc. 3-7, cit. c. 5. 

Anexceti Bnanumuposny Edumos (1 896- 
na Tuxom Oxeane. Ileppan Tlonosnna XVIII pexa (344cc.; 
Vi3gatenscrso), cc. 100-101. 

Anexcet’ Bnanumuposuy Edumos (1896- ), H3 Uctopun Bennknx Pycckux 
Teorpaduueckux OTKpbiTHi B Ceseprom JlenoBuToM Tuxom Oxeanax, XVIIA- 
Tepsaa Monopuna XVII IB. (317cc.; 1950, Mocksa: Toc.V3n-so Teorpad. Jiut-pbi), 
cc. 94, 112-113. 

Sunen ®, Bapen, ‘‘O Kkaptax, COCTaBJICHHbIX pyccKHMH, B aTyiace VM. 
1725r.,'’ Wspectun Bcecoro3Horo Teorpaduueckoro OOiuecTBa (Jlenuurpad), TOM. 
91, No 3, Mali-HIOHb 1959, cc. 290-298. 

Cepret Edumosiu @enb, Kaprorpadun Poc 
Mocksa: IT eome3sHueckaa JlutTepatypa) cc. 133-135, 150-151. 

Sugen ®. Bapen, ‘‘ Uber einige Karten Russlands in J. B. Homanns 
Petermanns Geographischen Mitteilungen (Gotha), 1963, no. 4, pp. 308-311. 

Anexceti BnaguiMupoBiik Edusos (1 896- , peuakTop), ATviac Peorpaduueckux 
OrxppiTui B CuOupH 1 B Cepepo-3apaaHol Amepeke, XVII-XVI1[pp. (134cc., 194 map 
facsimiles; 1964, MockBa: AkanlemMua Hayk), kapta 58, cc. 40-41. 


), W3 Ucropuu Pyccnux OKcneAHunA 
1948, Mocksa:Boennoe 


6, Tomana 


cuu XVIII sexa (226cc.; 1960, 


Atlas von 1725,"' 
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puc II. Tonesou, ‘‘InapaHaa 3anauHa nepBpow KamMuaTCKOM 9kKcHeqMUHH NO 
iueny TleTpa ]. O HoBOM MHHTepnpeTaluH HHCTpyKuUMH BuTycu Bepuury 1725r.’ 
pocb! Teorpaduw Kamuatku (Ieorpaduyeckoe O6utectBo CCCP, Kannarcnit 
ye TletponaBosck), 1964, Ne 2, cc. 88-94, 

suc Il. Tloneson, ‘‘Oxapte ‘Kamuananun’ VU. B. Tomana,’’ Wsapectua Ax- 


Anexcett BnatuMHpoBH4 Equmos (1896- ), M3 Mctropun Benukux Pycckux 
paduueckHx OTKPbITHH [revised edition] (300cc.; 1971, Mocxsa: Axanemua 
CCP, OTmenenue Uctopun), cc. 162, 164, 171. Note also the map facing cc 
¢and 112, and onc. 107, depicting land across from the Chukchi Peninsula. 
Raymond Henry Fisher (1907- ), Bering’s Voyages. Whither and Why (217pp.; 
sity of Washington Press, 1977), pp. 64-67, 69-70, 77. ; 


upHkoB makes reference to a ‘‘map of the Nurnberg geographer Johann Baptiste 
| nand others, ’” depicting the Pacific Coast of North America (Tloxposckuit 1941 
4; Golder-Bering, vol. 2, pp. 313-314. Though this specific chart is not the Brice: 
lomann printed map of 1723, it raises the likelihood that Bering and Unpukos had other 
lomann charts with them, including the epochal 1723 map of Kamchatka. 


The Homann atlas was later reprinted at Nurnberg in 1737: National Union 
| gue, vol. 252, p. 622, item 484573. It should be noted, however, that the Homann 
ea 1725 was not printed and issued as a single unit, for the charts it contained had 
peng inted by Homann over a period of years prior to 1725. Specimens of this atlas ma 
‘? lude charts printed after 1725, even so late as 1778. : 
a. me atlas of 1725 , the Tlomos depiction of the Bering Strait, Diomede 
nds, an Alaska (Cape Prince of Wales) also appears, at a smaller scale, on a general 
os entitled Generals Totius Imperti Russorum (Bagrow 1951 p. 93; Bapen 
aM 93, c. 295 facsimile), The configuration is identical to that of the 1723 map, 
) : Tating that these data were derived from the same source. 
ater re-engraving of the Bering Sea, Alaska, and Kamchatka area (from the 1723 
De orgie es tics at 112), along with a reprint of the 1723 
e, appeare i i I 
es (nari Tae several years later in Homann’s Atlas Geographicus 
(34 
; eee Re ea Hosnsauckas, Ounun Moan CrpanenGepr, Ero Pabotni 
ae uro Cu6upu (1966, Mocksa: Akanemus Hayk). His original name was 
) gnomen von Strahlenberg was added upon his being knighted. 
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(35) Miller 1758 Deutsch (note 5 supra), pp. 66-69. 


(36) Gerhard Friedrich Miller (1705-1783), who spent the winter of 1736-37 
searching through the archives at AkyTCK, mentions in a note written about March or 
April 1737 (enclosed with Bering’s report of April 27, 1737 to the Russian Admiralty) 
that TaTapHHos received this information from a party of visiting Chukchi natives while at 
Auagpipek Octpor in 1718: Edbumos 1950 (note 29 supra) c. 261. 


(37) Esrenui Ppuroppesny Kyunapes, B Tlouckax Tponusa. Mepsas Kamuat- 
cxaa Okcneganuna, 1725-1730 (167cc.; 1976, Jlenuurpan: Puapomereousnar), cc. 30, 
87. 


(38) Anexcanop Cemeonosny Tlononcknit ['A. I1."'], *Meppaa kamyarcKan 
3kcnenuuna Bepunra, 1725-1729 roma,’ OrevecTBeHHbin 3anHcKH (Canktnetrep6Oyprb, 
1831-1860; 3rd series), TOM 75, Bbinyck 8, 1851, cc. 1-24, cit. pp. 19-20 (Dall; Golder 
Bering, vol. 1, p. 364; Fisher 1977pp. 16, 204); Kyummapes 1976 (note 37 supra), ¢. 84. 
The translation is my own. 

An English translation of the entire YHpuKOB statement of April 13, 1728 appears in 
Fisher 1977 (note 29 supra), pp. 83-84. The manuscript is in the Llentpanbupiil Pocyn- 
apcTBeHHbIM Apxus BoenHo-Mopckaro @®nota CCCP (Jlenuurpan), dona 216, neno 8 
7, muctT 227 verso. 

In July 1722, the governor of Siberia, A. UYepkacckuit, mentioned in one of his reports 
that he had learned of a rumor that ‘* MHOrHe OCTpOBa H HHbIA nycrbie’’ ‘‘many islands 
and some uninhabited’’ existed in the Anagbip region: Bacunnit Adanacpesny Jie, 
Pycckue Mopenjasanua Ha THx0M Oxeane B XVIII sexe (374cc.; 1971, Mocksa: 
‘‘Mpicnb’’), c. 69, also cc. 71-72. 


(39) Wsax Kupnnosny Kupruios (1689-1737), Tabula Geographica Partis ex- 
treme Orientalis Siberiw et Tartariw, manuscript map, dated 1724 at Cank- 
tnetTepOyprs. A facsimile reproduction of this appears in: Bepa Mexoposna Tuyyeva (18 
90-1942) et alii, Peorpaduuecknii Aenapramenta Axagemun Hayx XVIII pexa, Ton 
penaxtcuei... A. WW. Anapeesa. Axanemua Hayk, Tpyabi Apauna, ppimyek 6 (445c0.; 
1946, Mocxsa), kapta !1. 


(40) A manuscript copy of the Iectakos map (53.5 x 75 cm), NO-pycckH, Was in 
the private collection of Leo Bagrow (1881-1957) as of 1939: L. Breitfuss, °° Early maps of 
north-eastern Asia and of the lands around the North Pacific,’ Jmago Mundi (London), 
vol. 3, 1939, pp. 87-99, facsimile facing page 90. 

A manuscript French version (74 x 54 cm) of the Wecrakop map of 1726 is 
reproduced in: Ed@uMoB 1964 (notes 18 and 29 supra), KapTa 68 facsimile, c. 47 (no 
location given). French version in the Axkagemua Hayk (Jlenuurpan), Kaprt- 
orpaduyeckHi Apxus, No 3636 (JI. C. Bepr 1935, facsimile facing c. 108). 

Other references to facsimiles (some redrawn) of the Wecrakos map appear in: bepr 
1946 cc. 96-97; PHyyesa 1946 cc. 288-289, No 110; Bpanrenb 1948; Ppexos 1960 c. 47 
illustration; AHapeeB 1960 Tom 1, cc. 28-30; Ausun 1971 cc. 70-71; Ecdumos 1971 ce. 
220, 221 illustration. 


(41) Since as yet I have been unable to secure a copy of the original Russian text of 
this passage, and thus render my own translation of it, I have relied upon the translavions 
of Golder and Fisher: Frank Alfred Golder (1877-1929) editor, Bering's Voyages. An 
Account of the Efforts of the Russians to Determine the Relation of Asta and America 
Volume I: The Log Books and Official Reports of the First and Second Expeditions 
1725-1730 and 1733-1742. American Geographical Society, Research Series, no. | 
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New York, 1922), p. 30; Fisher 1977 (note 29 supra), p. 124. There are 
ced differences between both translations. 
his passage based upon a report from JMutpuii MW. Masnyrckuii dated November 
) at KaMuaTka, appears in article 6 of the Russian Admiralty report of December 
D : concerning the projected second Bering expedition. This Senate report was first 
. in: Tloanoe Co6panne 3akonos Poccunckoi Mmnepun c 1649 roga (44 vols.; 
aukTneTepOypre: Co6ctseHHas Ero MmMnepatopckaro BenuyectBa Kanuen- 
yg), TOM 8, document No 6291, c. 1007. 
AnexcaHop TleTpoBuy Coxonos (1816-1858), ‘‘CepepHax 93kcneguuna, 
143 roma,” 3anuckH Tuaporpaduueckaro Jenapramenta (CaHktnetep6ypre: 
ne MunucTepcTBO), TOM 9, 1851, cc. 190-469, 4 folding maps, cit. c. 435; 
1890, c. 109; [pexos 1960 c. 56. The translation, as with nearly all the other 
ons in this present paper, is my own. 
her English translations have appeared in Golder-Bering 1922 (note 41 supra), vol. 
- and in Fisher 1977 (note 29 supra), p. | NA 


, Joseph Nicolas Delisle (1688-1768), Explication de la Carte des Nouvelles 
couvertes Au Nord de la Mer du Sud (18pp.; Paris, 1752), pp. 5-6, this being based 
his manuscript Explication of 1732. The translation is my own. 
milar data appear in Miller 1758 Deutsch edition (note 5 supra), pp. 66-69. 
Other English translations appear in: Frank Alfred Golder (1877-1929), Russzan 
pansion on the Pacific 1641-1850 [actually covers to the Pacific 1641-1750] (368pp.; 
Jeveland, 1914), p. 305 from the 1732 manuscript version; and in Fisher 1977 (note 29 
pra), p. 113 —neither of which translation is entirely accurate. 
Fisher, for instance, mistranslates ‘‘in narrow seas’’ instead of ‘‘in stratts or arms of 
a’ he gives ‘‘pine,’’ whereas ‘‘pins’’ can also mean fir (an important clarification, 
"e pine trees are extremely scarce on the Northwest Coast, and especially in Alaska, 
mpared to fir and spruce trees); he gives *‘the wind could bring the ice’’ instead of ‘‘the 
ust wind could bring ice,’’ which is a rather important distinction, as it defines the 
jon from which the ice was coming; ‘‘birds’’ instead of ‘‘certain birds’’; and ‘‘at 
mary time’’ instead of ‘‘at the same season.’’ 
This is particularly unfortunate for Fisher, for in his 1977 book, which otherwise is a 
masterpiece of historical scholarship and presentation (Fisher 1977, wde note 29 supra), 
eis very quick to point out errors in the translations of such previous scholars as Frank A. 
older (pp. 23, 85 note 18, 92-93, 113 note 17) and Robert J. Kerner (pp. 176-177). 
isher(p. 85 note 18) notes where a previous scholar omitted a phrase in a quotation, but 
hen in his translation of the Tlonos deposition of 1711 he himself omits the ethnologically 
portant phrase of the entire deposition (see note 6 supra). He also levels criticism at 
ich translation by Kerner (pp. 176-177). Yet, ironically, in the case of the above 
les from the Delisle Explication, Golder's translation (1914) is more accurate and 


yage of 1741, and whose 1922-1925 compilation on this voyage (along with Leonhard 

Ser) still remains the only collection of prime source materials pertaining to the 

f available in English. 

| One instance, Golder is to be vindicated: contrary to what Fisher 1977 (p. 16) 
plies, Golder 1922 (vol. 1, p. 364) was aware of, and does indeed cite, the longer 1851 

sion of Tlononckuii, though he does quote (vol. 1, p. 19) from the shorter 1850 version. 


4 ; Bering is mostly correct here. Oceanic waves are generated by the wind. On the 
H cific Ocean, one is exposed to possible wave fronts on all sides. Whereas on an 
sed sea, such as the Bering Sea, the Aleutian Islands form a barrier to the south, while 
PS of Siberia and Alaska form the other two sides of an enclosing triangle. 
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If Bering were ata site at or near the Diomede Islands, as he was in August 1728, there 
would be even less a chance of high oceanic waves due to the proximity of the Siberian and 
Alaskan land masses. However, major storms over the Bering Sea itself could easily 
generate waves as high as might be encountered on the open Pacific. Note also that 
Bering’s 1728 voyage to the Bering Strait occurred during July and August, those months 
when the weather in the Bering Sea would be at its calmest. 


(45) These alien tree trunks washed ashore at KamyatKa would most likely be 
conifers (largely Sitka spruce Picea sitchensis), carried down by the Yukon River from the 
forested interior of Alaska, and swept out into the Bering Sea. Some of these trunks would 
then drift westward, where a current flowing southwest from the Bering Strait along the 
east coast of Kamuatka to Japan (the Oya Shio) could then carry them to the coast of 
Kamchatka. 


(46) Two types of avian seasonal movements would be apparent to the natives of 
Kamuarxa: (a) the north-south annual migration of land and shore birds via the flyway 
extending from Australia via the Philippines-Japan-Kuriles to Kamuarka and the Uyk- 
otcKuit Tlonyocrpos; and (b) the east-west seasonal movement of oceanic birds that 
would have to fly in from feeding grounds on the Bering Sea each summer to nest along the 
shores of Kamchatka. Since Bering specifies that the birds come ‘‘from the east,’" the 
species observed by the Kamchadals were likely such alcidae as the common murre, horned 
puffins, and tufted puffins. These birds spend nearly all their lives at sea, but must come 
ashore each summer to build their nests, lay eggs, and raise their young. Their presence 
thus is not per se indicative of a land mass to the east of Kamchatka. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE BERING VOYAGES 
1697-1724 


oTa-KanuTau (1-ro panra) Witus Jonassen Bering (1681-1741), a 
Dane in the service of the Russian navy, was sent out on his voyage oe 
728 to the Bering Strait at the express orders of yapb Ilerp Anexceesny 
PomaHos (1672-1725, Tletp I, Merp ‘‘ Benuxnit’’), who was curious 
about the location of Northwest America in relation to northeasternmost 
Cubupb. ‘ 


written memoirs by the Wapb documenting the rise of his Own interest in 
this question, we must turn to indirect evidence. Although no single 
person, specific incident, or prime motivation can be isolated as being the 
principal factor that led to the first Bering voyage of 1728, the surviving 
documentation indicates that on several occasions during 1697-1724 
erp I either spoke with persons interested in whether or not Asia and 
America were connected, or he himself was heard to express an interest in 


this topic. 


The question as to whether or not a strait separated the continents of 
Asia and America —a variant of the Northwest Passa 


ge concept —was one 
ol 


the last remaining great geographical enigmas of the world as of the 
year 1700. It was a topic so generally well known and widely discussed 
among geographers of Iletp’s day, and it was of such compelling 
Télevance to easternmost Russia, that the tsar undoubtedly heard of it on 
everal different occasions from several different people. The existence of 
astrait between Asia and America had profound economic implications 
fo Russia, for it lay open the question of a potentially feasible sea route 
along the Arctic coast of Russia for trade with the Far East. And, there 
we q profound territorial questions involved as well, for Russian 
doy union by the 1700 had now reached almost to the easternmost limits 
| iberia. If Asia and America were indeed connected, then the natural 
~ dence of such a policy of eastward territorial expansion would be 


€xtension of Russian dominion into North America. 


‘ 4 Bering Strait had been earlier discovered in late September 1648 
- eMeH VipaHosuy Jlexnes (1605?-1673), whose party of Russian 
SL Journeyed via sea from the mouth of the Pexa Konpima eastward 
ie the Arctic coast of Russia, southward through the Bering Strait 


r. 
€ the Diomede Islands were discovered, thus the first part of 


es 


present-day territorial Alaska to be discovered by European man), and 
finally to the Peka Anagbip. This voyage in effect demonstrated that 
Asia and America were separate continents, but Dezhnev (who did not 
sight the Alaskan mainland) did not realize the monumental implications 
of his voyage. Moreover, his voyage was known to very few people, even in 
TlexkHeB’s own day. Within a generation, the voyage had been totally 
forgotten, for there is no evidence that during the period 1697-1735 
Tletp or any other Russian knew of the Jexnes voyage of 1648. It was 
not until late in 1736 that Gerhard Friedrich Miller (1705-1783), the 
chronicler and historian of the second Bering expedition, discovered 
/lexkHeB’s report in the archives at AkyTck and subsequently brought this 
to the attention of Europe in a published paper of 1742. 

The local Chukchi natives of northeasternmost Siberia had, of 
course, for centuries known, not only of the Bering Strait, but also as to 
the existence of a ‘‘ great land’’ that was situated to the east across that 
strait. It was thus only a matter of time, after the first Russian contact 
with the Chukchi natives at the fin de siécle that rumors as to the 
existence of both the strait and mainland Alaska (at Cape Prince of 
Wales) would reach Russian authorities at AnadbipcKb. The first 
reference to mainland Alaska (Cape Prince of Wales) and the Eskimos 
living there occurs in a report written in 1701 by the Russian military 
commandant/governor BOeBOOB at Anadyrsk’, Vladimir Atlasov Bn- 
aguMup AtTmacos (d.1711) (see pp. 98-99 supra). In 1711 Petr 
Il’in Popov Iletp Mnbuu cern Tlonos made a journey from AHadbIpck 
to the Uyxotckuh Ilonyoctpos where he met with, not only the Chukchi 
natives there, but also with one Chukchi native named Makachkin, who 
personally had visited the Alaskan mainland at Cape Prince of Wales. In 
addition, Popov also saw Alaskan Eskimo captives among the Chukchi. 
Upon his return to Anadyrsk, Tlonos in September 1711 submitted a 
deposition briefly describing his journey, and he drew up a manuscript 
map depicting the Chukchi Peninsula and Bering Strait region. 

Tlonos’s map of 1711 exerted a profound effect upon Russian 
geographical conceptualization of the Bering Strait area, and was 
ultimately to play a réle in the instructions for the first Bering voyage of 
1728. The geographical data on Ilonos’s map of 1711 depicting the 
Uyxotckuh Ilonyocrpos, the Bering Strait, the two Diomede Islands, 
and the Alaskan mainland at Cape Prince of Wales was incorporated on 
later manuscript maps compiled by Peme30B (1712-1714), JlbBop 
(1712-1714), Bruce (1717-1722), and was first published in 1723 by 
Homann at Niirnberg. These maps depict easternmost Asia (both Kamu- 
aTka and the Uyxotcknii Tlonyoctpos) as being unconnected to any 
land mass to the east, thus implying that Asia is not connected to 
America. It is, in fact, almost certain that Ilerp I actually had a copy of 
the printed Homann map of 1723 before him when he drew up the 
official instructions for the Bering voyage of 1728. 
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Moreover, an official expedition to Kamuatka during 1720-1721 
der Jly2kHH and Eppenuos resulted in a manuscript map of Kam- 
hatka drawn by EppewHos in 1721 or 1722 that depicts no land con- 
nection between Asia and America. And, a manuscript map of Siberia 
prepared in 1724 by a close advisor to Tlerp I, the Russian geographer 
y Kupunoswy Kupusios (1689-1737), portrays Cu6upb as being 
tally separate from North America. 

Thus within the years 1722-1724, Tletp I doubtless learned to his 
tisfaction that America and Asia were separate unconnected con- 


printed in 1723 by Homann) and Mpa K. Kupunos were close advisors 
f letp I, and he would thus have had access to their maps. The 

20-21 journey of JlyxxuH and Espenuos was an official Russian naval 
edition sent out to Kamuatxka by the wWapb, with the express in- 
ctions: ‘‘And [you are ] to describe there [at Kamchatka, existing] 
es, where uf America connects itself with Asia’’ (see p. 139 infra). 

such connection was found; and, both the map and geographical 
esults of this expedition would also have been available to Iletp. In fact, 


. Ing’s first voyage to achieve. Indeed, upon his demise on January 28, 
[i D, even before Bering had set out upon his first expedition, the 
q meaning of and purpose behind the nebulous orders 2 and 3 
- moot point. At this point, with the apb gone, and thus no one 
& countable to for the ‘‘true’’ purpose of the orders, they were 
a. Open to the interpretation of Bering and officials in the Russian 
ment. Indeed, regardless of what geographical concept Ietp had, 
the precise meaning of his orders were, in the minds of Russian 

ties at the highest level the purpose of Bering’s first voyage of 
This ~~ determine whether or not Asia and America were connected. 

» Mm fact, the de facto purpose of the 1728 voyage; and, on this 


Pe IEA REG RI AI A OG SALTS 


voyage, Bering set sail from Kamuarka, not eastward to America, but 
northeastward to the Bering Strait. 


On his first voyage of 1728, Bering passed through the Bering Strait 
to reach a high point of 67° 18’ 48’ N. latitude on the afternoon of 
August 15, 1728 (Julian, civil). This voyage effectively demonstrated to 
European geographers that Asia and America were separate continents, a 
fact that was substantiated in August 1778 by James Cook, who reached 
a high point of 70° 44’ N. latitude north of the Bering Strait (1). 
However, Bering did not sight the Alaskan mainland in 1728, and thus 
left open the question as to the exact position of the American coastline in 
relation to easternmost Siberia. Bering himself was fully aware of this 
deficiency, and it was with this question in mind—the location of the 
American continent —that he set out on his second voyage of 1741 (2). 


RUSSIAN INTEREST IN THE NORTHEAST PASSAGE 


During a visit to Amsterdam in August 1697, [lerp I met with the 
mayor of that city Nicolaas Corneliszoon Witsen (1641-1717). Witsen 
had himself visited Mocksa during January through May 1665, and he 
was to maintain a life-long interest in CuOupb. In 1692 and 1705 Witsen 
would publish a treatise on Siberia that would remain the standard 
reference for this region for the next thirty or forty years. 

It appears likely that during his visit to Amsterdam in 1697, Ilerp | 
was approached by Witsen and other Dutch geographers or mariners who 
inquired if he planned to take steps in an effort to resolve the question as 
to whether or not a strait existed between Asia and America (3) he 
existence of such a strait implied that, if a feasible summer route were to 
be found along the Arctic coast of Russia, ships from Europe might thus 
sail to China without having to pass around Africa or South America 
crossing the Indian or Pacific oceans. As a consequence, in 1697 the 
director of Siberian affairs in Moskva, Anapeii A. Bunnye, issued orders 
directing the commandant at UpkyTck to send a party of ka3aKH down 
the Pexa Jlewa and to see if they could sail eastward to reach the Pacific 
Ocean (4). 

The mathematician-historian- philosopher Gottfried Wilhelm 
Leibniz (1646-1716) met with Tlerp I in 1711 and again in 1716, and 
forwarded at least five proposals during 1697-1716, in which he ex- 
pressed an interest in whether or not a strait existed between Asia and 
America (5). It is also likely that in June 1717, during a visit to Paris, 
Tetp I was approached by members of the Académie des Sciences, in 
particular the géographe royal Guillaume Delisle (1675-1726), who 
expressed an interest in the question as to whether or not Asia and 
America were connected (6). 
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Even within Poccua itself there was cause for interest in a possible 
ait between Asia and America, as well as concern for the geographical 
curity of Kamuatka. In 1713 and 1714, @éngop Crenanosny 
yur bikoB (16822-1715), a close naval advisor of Merp I, proposed that 
Russian naval expedition examine the Arctic coast of Russia for a 
gsible route to China (7). In 1722, another of the uapp’s advisors, 
gop Asanopu4y Conmonos (1692-1780) also expressed an interest in 
ommercial possibilities of an Arctic route from Europe to the Far 
(8). These, however, were tenuous expressions of interest that had no 
mediate consequence. It was only the crises of a rebellion in Kamuarxa 
1706-07 and 1711-16, depriving Russian coffers of the lucrative furs 
nd tribute from that region, that finally stirred Terp into action. 


XPEDITIONS TO KAMCHATKA, 1715-1721 


A rebellion in Kamuarxa in 1711, that resulted in the death of the 
joneer Russian explorer of that peninsula Bnanumup ATmacos, made it 
ident to Russian authorities that Kamchatka could not be effectively 
loverned so long as there was no feasible and rapid route to send rein- 
meements there. A major problem was the lack of any military outpost 
m the waters of the Pacific Ocean; thus in 1713 Tlerp I ordered the 
tablishment of a Russian naval station at Oxotcx, a Russian com- 
tunity first settled in 1649 on the OxorcKoe Mope (9). To establish this 
station, in 1715 a party of Russian sailors and shipbuilders jour- 
overland from AkyTck to Oxotck, where that same year they 
ablished the first Russian naval station on the Pacific Ocean. They 
imied with them sails, rope, anchors; and during the winter of 1715-16 
ty built the 51-foot Oxora, the first Russian naval vessel to ply the 
atéts of the Pacific Ocean. In June 1716 this ship sailed eastward from 
XOTck and reached the west coast of Kamuarka near the mouth of the 


Ka Turunb, thus demonstrating that this peninsula could be reached 


@ the Sea of Okhotsk (10). 


Mand of a large party that was directed to pacify Kamuatxa, and to 
% the peninsula as well as the little-known Kypumpcxue Octposa 
a toush EnbuuH was relieved of his command in 1718, and most 
_ ‘Xpedition was disbanded, a Swedish prisoner-of-war with the 
» Ambjorn Molyk, in 1717 made the sea voyage from Okhotsk to 
atka, thus confirming the feasibility of the sea route from Oxotck 


ty 


yoaT 


iP abrinre 


to Kamuarka. The sea route was now firmly established, and each year 
thereafter at least one ship made the journey from Oxorck to the 
peninsula (12), 

In 1719, a second expedition was ordered to Kamuatxa (by now 
pacified and under Russian control), this venture being under the 
command of @égop Jlyxun (4.1727) and VUsan EspeuHos 
(d.1723/24). Both men were recent graduates of the newly established 
Russian naval academy, and were trained in making observations to 
determine latitude and longitude. Their written instructions from Iletp I 
specify that upon arrival at Kamuyarxa, 


‘WA onmucaTb TaMoulnHe MecTa, roe coumaca nu Amepuka 
c A3ner.’’ (13), 


‘‘And [you are] to describe there [at Kamuarxa, existing} 
places, where if America connects itself with Asia.'' 


This statement is of particular interest for it indicates that as late as 
1719, Terp was still uncertain as to whether or not Asia was connected 
with America. 

JlyxkuH and EppeuHos reached the west coast of Kamuarka in the 
fall of 1720, and crossed overland to the settlement of HuxHe-KamuaTcK 
at the mouth of the Pexa Kamuarxa on the Pacific coast of Kamchatka. 
Here they spent the winter, and probably gathered data on the geography 
of Kamuarxa. In 1721 they journeyed southwest to Bonbuiepetck. They 
then explored the northernmost Kurile Islands, but were driven back by 
stormy weather and loss of both their sail and anchor (14), By 1723 they 
had returned to Canktnetep6yprb. Although they had not sailed along 
the east or Pacific coast of Kamuatxa, during the winter of 1720-2} 
Jly2HH and EspenHos most likely learned from other Russians in Kamu- 
aTka, as well as from the native Kamchadals, that this peninsula was 
unconnected with any land mass to the east. EBpenHoB's manuscript map 
of Kamuatxa, drawn in 1721 or 1722, and which gives the first 
reasonably accurate representation for the configuration of this 
peninsula, clearly depicts that area as a peninsula, with no connection 
with any land mass to the east (15). 

There is no evidence that by 1724 either Iletp I or any other officials 
at CanxTnetTep6yprt or Mocksa knew of the earlier voyage of Jexknes 
in 1648, which in effect demonstrated that Asia was not connected to 
America at the Uyxotckuit Ilonyoctpos. However, the 1720-21 journey 
of JlyxuH and KspenHos to Kamchatka demonstrated to Iletp’'s 
satisfaction that KamuaTxka was not connected to any land mass to the 
east, whether this be a large island or America (16). It was then the 
1720-21 expedition, and the 1721-22 EspeuHos map resulting from it 
that convinced Ietp I that KamuatTKa and America were not connected. 
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However, this still left open the question of a connection between Asia 
sq America in the high latitudes where the Uykotckuit Monyoctpos is 
‘1 situated. This question was answered by the cartographical data 
‘om [lomoB’s journey of 1711 to the Chukchi Peninsula, where he 
sarned from the natives there as to the existence of the Bering Strait, the 
ede Islands, and the *‘ great land’’ (the Alaskan mainland at Cape 


4 of 1648 had been forgotten, a map prepared within 1717-1722 
close advisor of Ilerp I, Jacob Bruce (printed in 1723 by Johann B. 
ann, and including data from Ilonos concerning the Bering Strait 
grea), as well as a manuscript map prepared by another close advisor of 
hewapb, Msan K. Kupunos (1689-1737)—both of which maps, along 
1 that of EspewHoOB would have been made available to Iletp I in his 
planning of the first Bering voyage—depict Cu6Oupb as being totally 
parate from North America, from the JlenHa to the Konnima to the 
kchi Peninsula to Kamuarxa to the Kurile Islands (17). Thus, when 
fletp | prepared the orders for the first Bering expedition, he assumed 
Asia and America were separate continents. Indeed, in his terse 
instructions there is little to indicate that he believed otherwise, or that he 
wanted Bering to determine whether or not Asia and America were 
nected. 


THE POPOV-BRUCE-HOMANN MAP OF 1723 


There is one final geographical artifice or concept that is crucial to a 
proper understanding of the original purposes of the first Bering voyage, 
this being a map of the Kamuarxa and Bering Strait region that was 
printed in 1723 by the Nurnberg cartographer Johann Baptiste Homann 
1663-1724) (see pp. 109-113 supra). Although this map was 
Printed at Nirnberg, the manuscript chart for this was itself of Russian 
Mvenance, having been sent to Homann in 1722 by a close advisor of 
lerp I, field-marshal count Jacob Bruce of the Russian government, for 
Ie express purpose of publication. This Bruce-Homann map had been 
fompiled within 1717-1722 by Bruce, who incorporated on it 


gion, which depicts no Asia-America connection, was almost certainly 
aftived from a manuscript map of that region drawn in 1711 by Metp 
N08, who that year had made a journey to visit the Chukchi natives 
ho informed him as to the existence of the Diomede Islands, the Bering 
ait, and the Alaskan mainland (Cape Prince of Wales) (see pp. 
00-103 Supra), 

The Bruce-Homann map of 1723 was known to [letp I (18), and it 
Muld have revealed to him two concepts regarding the KamuaTxa and 


siasantnennarince 
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arate 
OB, or 
(b) a large land mass (perhaps an exaggerated 
as depicted as lying directly east of Kamua- 
of the Bruce-Homann map conveniently ter- 
his imaginary land mass, thus leaving open to 
his hypothetical land area was a large island or 
whether it was part of the American continent (19). It is highly likely that 
Tlerp I saw a copy of this Bruce-Homann map (whether printed or in 
manuscript form), that he had a copy of the map in front of him when he 
drew up his three orders (December 1724 to January 1725) for the first 
Bering voyage, and that a copy of the Bruce-Homann map was given to 
Bering (along with his orders) and used by him during his 1728 voyage to 
the Bering Strait (20). As of the year 1724, the Bruce-Homann map 
represented the most advanced state of geographical knowledge available 
at that time to the highest levels of Russian government, and there is little 
reason to doubt that this essential data would have been made accessible 
to Ilerp I and to Bering. 

It is thus only with a copy of the Bruce-Homann map before us 
(as it was seen by Ilerp I, the Russian Admiralty, and Bering), that we 
can perceive what visual concept these people had in early 1725 as to the 
geography of the Bering Sea region, thus enabling us to gain a proper 
comprehension of the ambiguous second and third directives that the 
Wapb issued for the first Bering voyage: From Kamuarka, Bering was 
directed to sail ‘‘along/near land, which goes towards north, and ac- 
cording to expectation (because its end is not known [td est, its end does 
not appear on the Bruce-Homann map], ?t seems, that this land [ts] part 
of America. .. .[you are] to seek, where it ts joined with America, and in 
order to go to any city of European possession [in reality signifying 
Mexico].’’ (see p. 144 infra). 

A literal interpretation of the orders of January 6, 1725 thus in 
dicates that Iletp’s original intention for Bering on the 1728 voyage was, 
not to determine whether or not Asia and America were joined (Merp 
assumed that they were separate continents, on the evidence of the Bruce- 
Homann map of 1723), nor to discover a Northwest or Northeast 
Passage, nor to even examine any such strait separating the two con- 
tinents. The two continents were depicted as being separate on the Bruce- 
Homann map, and this fact was accepted by the uapb. Iletp's objective 
for Bering on the first voyage of 1728 was, not the Bering Strait, but the 
continent of North America (21). What Tlerp | originally intended 
Bering to do was to reach the coast of North America itself, probably by 
sailing east and not northeast from Kamuarka, determine its location, see 
if any European settlements or ships could be found there, and then 
prepare a map of his findings (22), 


Bering Sea region: (a) North America and Asia were two sep 


continents, unconnected at Kamuarka, the Uykorcxnit Tlonyoctp 
at Ocrpos Bpanrena; and 


OcTpos Kaparuucknit) w 
TkKa. The eastern border 
minates directly through t 
question whether or not t 
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tual Purpose and Achievement of the 1728 Bering Voyage. 
spite What vague geographical misconceptions Tletp Thad in mind 
he Bering Sea region on January 6, 1725, when he issued his three 
nd somewhat ambiguous orders for the first Bering voyage—at a 
rly date, even before the actual voyage itself, the consensus of 
nat the highest levels of Russian government was that the purpose 
yoyage was to determine whether or not Asia and America were 
ted. This is, in fact, the de facto purpose of the 1728 voyage. 
died a few days prior to Bering's departure from Cank- 
pOyprb, without ever clarifying just precisely what he intended 
ag to do or how he was to achieve it, thus in effect absolving Bering 
. Bry real or extensive accountability for achieving the original 
ti s of the orders. These were nebulous directives, issued by a defunct 
: ho was no longer in existence to dispute the intended meaning of 
: abiguous words, and to whom Bering knew he was no longer an- 
( 4a actual 1728 voyage itself, Bering set sail from Kamuatxa, not 
i ard to America, but north and northeastward to the ee 
And though he failed to sight the Alaskan mainland, Bering’s first 
es of 1728 effectively demonstrated to the satisfaction of European 
gaphers that Asia and America were indeed separate continents. 
mm his return to CankTnetep6yprb in March 1730, without ever 
a seen or located the North American continent, Bering was 
nett eless rewarded for his services by promotion to captain- 
mmander in August 1730, plus a 1000-pyOnb bonus two years later. 
@Russian government clearly felt satisfied that Bering had achieved 
fat they felt the purpose of the voyage to have been. 
Ibis thus evident that, despite a literal interpretation of a dead tsar’s 
ut and misconceived orders, all other Russian authorities at the 
t levels of admiralty and government felt that the purpose of the 
18 voyage was to determine whether or not Asia and America were 
mnected. Thus, upon his demise on January 28, 1725 (one week prior 
/Bering’s departure), whatever vague, unspecified superior motives 
tp | might have had in mind for the 1728 Bering voyage, these all 
‘vanished and were superseded by the imagined objectives as in- 
pleted by Bering and the new government. 
Ithough Tlerp’s theoretical objective for the 1728 voyage was for 
Mig to reach the North American continent, this purpose was never 
lectively communicated to Bering, to the Russian Admiralty, or even to 
IP's closest advisors and associates. Bering, the new Russian aa 
ent, the Admiralty, and even the dead Wapb's former advisors, all ie 
ithe purpose of the 1728 voyage had been to determine if Asia a 
Netica were separate or connected. And this, in reality, is what the 
al purpose of the first Bering voyage was. 


As Tletp I was drawing up his three directives for the Bering voyage 
in early January 1725, he was continually accompanied by his close 
advisor Anapett KoncrantTHHosyy Haptos (1683-1756), 
recalled that [erp’s reason for sendin 
‘‘to go and determine by voyage if no 
America. . 
Anian . 


who later 
§ out the first Bering voyage was 
rtheast Asia is not connected with 
.. route through Arctic Ocean to China... open route called 


..’’ (24). Thus before Bering had even received his orders to 
embark upon his first expedition of 1725-1730, and while the uapb was 
yet alive, it had been concluded at the highest and innermost level of 
government that Bering’s objective was to search for a strait (the mythical 


Strait of Anian) (25) between Asia and America —a strait which erp I, 
in fact, assumed to exist. 


On February 5, 1725 (Julian), Bering departed from Cank- 
TneTep6yprt on his long overland journey eastward to Kamuarka. The 
following day, February 17 (Gregorian, equivalent to February 6 Julian), 
the Dutch minister at Canxtnetep6yprb, W. de Wilde, wrote to the 
States General in Nederland, informing them that Bering had departed 
the previous day for Kamuarxa, where he planned to construct ships in 
his search for a Northwest Passage (26). 


Within a few days after Bering’s return to Canktnetep6yprt in 
March 1730, a brief article appeared in the official Russian newspaper at 
Cauxtnetep6yprs, stating that a principal objective of the 1728 voyage 
had been ‘‘to ascertain whether this land [Kamchatka], as several think, 
ws joined to northern part of America, or whether there as some kind of an 
open water passage between them’’ (27). 


This same view was also expressed in 1723 by Upan Kupnnosny 
Kupusios (1689-1737), another acquaintance of Mertp 1, who as of 1733 
was senior secretary of the Russian administrative senate, as well as chief 
cartographer and geographic advisor to that senate. Kupunos knew 
Bering, and he had been one of the two or three persons chiefly 
responsible for initiating and organizing Bering’s second expedition of 
1733-1743. According to Kupunos, a principal objective of the first 
Bering voyage had been to determine ‘‘whether or not Siberia ts joined to 
America’’ (28). 

This same objective, whether Asia and America were joined or not, 
was also asserted by the official chronicler and historian of the second 
Bering expedition, Gerhard Friedrich Miller (1705-1783), who had 
personally spoken with Bering on several occasions (29). 
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hus, despite the literal wording as expressed in Tlerp's written 
| f January 6, 1725, the surviving contemporary sources indicate 
:° early date, even prior to Bering’s departure from Cank - 
8 in early February 1725, there existed a consensus of 
* Cra very highest levels of Russian government that a principal 
| 4 ae: Bering’s first voyage —if not the objective —was to determine 
'* not Asia was connected to America (30). 


® ORDERS FOR THE 1728 VOYAGE 


At CankTneTep6yprb, on December 23, 1724 (Julian, add 11 days 
g 1700-1799 to convert to Gregorian), lapb Tletp AnekceeBi 
anos (1672-1725, Tlerp | «Bennknii») issued five preliminary 
ectives to the Russian administrative senate pertaining to the gee 
fastaff for a proposed expedition to Kamuatka (3 | ). Because the reply 
the senate to these preliminary directives mentions several possible 
Bidates (including Bering) to lead the projected venture, this indicates 
tas of December 23, 1724, Bering had not yet been selected to 
m xpedition. 

cae a 725, Mertp I issued three brief, ambiguous, and even 
somewhat contradictory orders that outlined the general objectives of the 


“1. Hannexut na KamuyuatTKe WIM B ApyrOM TaMOT 
ecre clenaTb OAMH uM Ba GoTa c nanyOamn. 

‘2, [HannexuT) Ha onpix 6oTax [nJIbITb] BOSE 3€MJIH, 
KOTOpad HDeT Ha HOPA, MW M0 4anHutO (MOHExKE OHOM KOHIa HE 
HatoT), KaxKeTCA, UTO Ta 3€MJIA YaCTb AMepHKH. 

‘3. Vana Toro ucKaTb, re OHad Collacb Cc AMepHKOW, 
No 1 uTO6 MOexaTb LO KakOroO ropoua eBponehcKux BuaneHHi, 
WK, Ke YBHDAT KaKOM KOpaOMb EBPONCKHH, MpOBeAAaThb OT 
Hero, KaK OHO KIOcT [6eper] Ha3bIBaHOT HW B3ATb NHCbMe HU 
CaMHM NOZbIBaTb Ha Gepery HW B3ATb MODsMHHOO BeOMOCTE, 
M, NOcTaBA Ha KapTy, MpHe3KaTb CHODBI.’ 


‘1. It is necessary at Kamchatka or in another there place to 
make one or two boat with decks. ‘ 

‘2. [It is necessary] On these boats [to sail] along/near lan / 
which goes towards north, and according to ae 
(because its end is not known), it seems, that this land [is] part o 
America. sre Here eam 

‘3. And for this [you are] to seek, where it is joined wit 
America, and in order to go to any city of European eg ae 
or, if you see any European ship, [you are] to learn from it, W . 
[that] coast is called and to take in writing [record the name] an 
yourself to land on shore and to take [an] authentic report, and, 
Placing on chart, to come here.’’ 


erate Hie oe 


ate yt cASOPO At san hn nn 


The first directive is self-evident. However, 
orders are incomprehensible in terms of modern-d 
properly be understood only by referring to the 
1723. The second order is especially ambiguous, 
interpretation as being an order to sail north from Kamuarka to reach 
the land connection (or water passage) between Asia and America. 

It is only with a copy of the printed Bruce-Homann map of 1723 
before us —a map that Tlerp almost certainly had in front of him when 
he drew up these three orders—that we can actually comprehend what 
geographical visualization erp had of the Bering Sea region. 

What caught Iletp’s eye on the Bruce-Homann map of 1723 was, 
not the true Bering Strait, Diomede Islands, and true Capé Prince of 
Wales to the north, but instead the large imaginary land mass positioned 
directly east of Kamchatka. In Tlerp’s mind, he wanted Bering to sail 
along this land mass, which goes toward the north, and which appeared 
to be part of America (it was cut off by the border of the map). Here the 
first major ambiguity entered, for Tlerp instructed Bering to sail 
along/near this land mass. Since the west coast of this land mass heads 
north, the inference is that Bering was to sail north along the west coast of 
the land mass. And Bering did indeed sail north from Kamuarka. 

However, the order could equally as well be interpreted as meaning to 
sail eastward along the south coast of the land mass. Indeed, this second 
interpretation makes more sense in light of the third order, which directs 
Bering to sail to where the land mass joins on to America, and to then sail 
to the nearest European settlement or colony there. There were no 
European settlements at that time along the Arctic Coast of North 
America (the nearest was the Hudson's Bay Company Fort Churchill on 
the west coast of Hudson Bay). There were, however, Spanish settlements 
on the west coast of Mexico, but these could only be reached by sailing 
east and then south (not north or northeast) from Kamuarka. 

In view of this, what [erp I likely had in mind for Bering was that he 
should sail east from Kamuyarxa to the large land mass, then sail eastward 
along the south coast of this land to where it joined America, and then 
finally reach a point where the first European settlement would be found 
(meaning Mexico) or to where a European ship (Spanish) was en- 
countered. 

However, what Bering actually did was to sail north along the 
Kamchatka, Koriak, and Chukchi coasts, which is indeed ‘‘along land, 
which goes towards north’’ (order no. 2), ‘‘to seek, where it 1s joined with 
America’ ’(order no, 3). Bering’s interpretation of these two ambiguous 
orders is entirely justified by the means at his disposal, and by the 
geographical realities of the Bering Sea region as confronted him in 1728 
. Bering reached the Bering Strait, and passed through this to reach a 
high point of 67° 18’ 48” N. latitude on August 15, 1728, without 
finding where Asia was ‘‘jotned with America.’’ Water and provisions 


the second and third 
ay geography, and can 
Bruce-Homann map of 
for it lends itself to the 
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1. ,cerously low; no connection had been found between Asia and 
. he Chukchi coast was rugged, inhospitable, and treeless, and 
« 4 place to spend the winter; and, within a month, the first 
- ee. would begin to set in. Bering thus prudently terminated the 
= returned to spend the winter of 1728-29 in Kamuartka. 
hing June 1729, Bering set sail from Kamuatxa in a southeast 
tion for a little over 100 miles (2 or 3 days) looking for a rumored 
. ss to the east (in this case Octpos Bepuura). Finding none, he 
; B ciudad that he had fulfilled the major purpose of the ex- 
A on—Asia and America were separate continents —and he returned 
ra xtneTepoyprb. He was, of course, fully aware that he still had not 
q the position of the North American coastline, and for this reason 
his return to CanxtnetepOyprb he persuaded the Russian ad- 
falty to send him out on a second expedition (1733-1743) to find the 


ate 


me} ican coast. 
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NOTES 


(1) So late as 1818, James Burney (1750-1821), a participant in Cook's 1778-79 
voyage to the Northwest Coast and Alaska, felt the question still unresolved, as to whether 
Asia and North America were connected—not via the easternmost tip of Cu6upb, but by a 
possible northern cross-polar land bridge above 71° N. latitude: James Burney (1750-18 
21), ‘‘A memoir on the geography of the north-eastern part of Asia, and on the question 
whether Asia and America are contiguous, or are seperated by the sea,'’ Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society (London), vol. 108, part 1, 1818, pp. 9-23. 

However, by this time anyone who had read Miller's extensive report on the second 
Bering expedition (in the original Deutsch editio princeps of 1758, and not in the highly 
abridged English translation of 1761 and 1764), would have perceived by the Jexnes 
voyage of 1648, as well as the various subsidiary explorations of the second Bering ex- 


of the second Bering expedition along the Arctic coast of Russia, that Asia and America > 
were indeed two separate continents, 


(2) By far the best study yet to appear in English on the origin and purpose of the 
first Bering voyage, largely reviewing the work of recent Russian scholars, is that by 
Raymond Henry Fisher (1907- ), Bering’s Voyages. Whither and Why (217pp.; 
University of Washington Press, 1977). A briefer, but still useful, survey appears in Glynn 
R. V. Barratt (1944- ), Russia in Pacific Waters 1715-1825 (300pp.; University of 
British Columbia Press, 1981), pp. 1-41. 


(3) Barratt (1981) p. 2. Fisher (1977) p. 10 also notes PomManHos's interest within 
1698-1712 of a possible trade route from Europe to China via the Arctic coast of Russia, 


(4) bBopue Il. TMonesou, ‘‘ Bonubiit nyTb u3 Jlenosutroro oKeaHa B THxHit: 3a6- 


bITbIM Haka3 A. A. Bunnyc 1697 roga,’’ TWpupoga (Jlennurpag: Akagemua Hayk), 
1965, No 5. 


(5) Barratt pp. 2-3; Fisher p. 9, note also p. 61. 

The relations between Leibniz and Iletp I have been examined in great detail in; Ba- 
angumMup VMsaxosuy Tepse (1837-1919, Guerrier), ‘‘Ornowenua JlefGuuua x Merpy 
BesIMKOMYy,'' )KypHas’ Munuctepctsa Hapogauaro Tlpocpewenna (Canktnerep6ypr), 
TOM 147, No 1, aHpapb 1870, cc. 1-48; Tom 147, No 2, despanb 1870, cc. 345-415; TOM 
148, No 2, anpenb 1870, cc. 308-390; particularly anBapb cc. 14, 18, and anperb ce, 
336-337, 377, 379, 384. 


(6) Barratt p. 3; Fisher pp. 9, 11 (Hapros), note also pp. 61, 184; Frank Alfred 
Golder (1877-1929) Russian Expansion on the Pacific 1641-1850 [means to the Pacific 
1641-1750] (368pp.; Cleveland, 1914), p. 130; Frank A. Golder et alti, editors, Bering’s 
Voyages. American Geographical Society, Research Series, nos. ! and 2 (2 vols.; New 
York, 1922-1925), vol. 2 (1925), p. 10; Menanb, Ha Iamarb Mpe6pinanna Ero Bea- 
wyuectaa Mmnepatopa Ilerpa Benukaro Bb Tapwave, 1717 Toaa (27pp.; Catik- 
TneTep6yprt, 1717). 

Tlerp’s chief geographer, Mpa K. Kupunos, later recalled (Fisher p. 184) that when 
the Wapb visited Paris in 1717 ‘‘the local Academy of Sciences wished to find out (through 
sending people from Siberia) whether or not Siberia ts joined to America."' 

At this time the géographe royal of France, Guillaume Delisle (1 675-1726) is known to 
have had an interest in the question as to whether or not Asia and America were con- 
nected. On February 3, 1717, Delisle wrote a letter to Louis Bourguet in which Delisle 
refers to a list by Vincenzo Coronelli (1650-1718) of maps depicting the junction of Asia 
and America (manuscript letter in the Bibliothéque de la Ville at Havre: David M. Mat: 
teson, List of Manuscripts Concerning American History Preserved in European Libraries 
and Noted in Their Published Catalogues and Similar Printed Lasts. Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, Publication no. 359 (203pp.; Washington, 1925), p. 82. 
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t pp. 7-9; Fisher p. 10. It is likely that Canrbikos learned of such a project 
) ae a builder John Perry (1670-1732), who had been in this capacity in 
mm the ne ORaFLE and whom CanTbikoB had met at London in 1713. After his 
gis during | i 1712, Perry published a book entitled The State of Russia Under the 
ae ae 1716) in which he writes that Iletp had expressed an interest on 
sent ee to whether or not a feasible sea route existed from Europe to China via 
ae a Russia. Perry also perceptively noted that as long as the Russian- 
ric co OOS was in progress, IleTp felt unable to devote the necessary ex- 
eis 2" : wer to a resolution of this question. Indeed, when Bering was finally sent 
pei pnd na edition in early 1725, it was only after the war had terminated and there 
- | Bie eee to devote to such an expedition. 


R) Barratt p. 9; Fisher pp. 57, 160. 


strong tidal currents, and a treacherous bar (which could be crossed only at high 
9) ee Oxotck harbor a dangerous haven for ships. However, it was nonetheless 
de) i: only available port along this section of the almost featureless Okhotsk coast. 


0) Barratt pp. 3-5; Fisher p. 163. 


11) A. C. Cru6xes, ‘‘Bonpuot Kamuatcknit Hapad (9kcnequuna Enbunna),’’ 
Bexon C6opHHK (CanxTnetep6yprs), Heod. OTL., TOM 99, No 2, nexaOpb 1868, cc. 
| OIMKEHHE). 
a= manuscript map of 1719 is located in the LlentpambHpii Tocynap 

fs ApxuB J[peBHbIx AKTOB (Mocksa), doug KaOuxHet Iletpa Benuxoro, kuura 
CTBE 


(12) Fisher pp. 58, 163-164; Barratt pp. 6-7; M. )KaaHko, a aaa 
yopnkon B OXOTCKOM Mope,’’ 3apHCckKH nO Tuaporpagun (Iletporpag), Tom 40, Ne 5, 


(13) O.A. Eptees, Tepspie Pycckue Feone3vcTbi Ha oe Seat Ba 
( Canumesa] (107cc.; 1950, Mocxsa: Toc. Vi30-B0 es a Ae ae 
Manuscript instructions are in LY TAJJA (note 11 supra), Ka ae Be 
omen Il, kHura 66, muct 40 (IlomHoe co6panue 3aKOHOB Poccu he es le 
#266). Kuura 66 also holds EBpewHoB’s manuscript 1721-1722 map o 


tastern CuOupb. 


cKHA 
(14) Cemex VM. Backun, ‘‘Tlyrewectsue EspenHosa 4 Bets ae oa is 
apxunenar,’’ Viapecrua Beecoro3Horo Teorpaduueckoro OGuwiectBa (Jle 5 


84, No 4, nanb-aprycT 1952, cc. 363-379. 


18 
(15) The manuscript 1721-22 EBpewHos map of Kamuatka ae Ee eae es 
located in the LITAJIA (see notes 11 and 13 supra). A large bee cg hs Sree 
Tka part of the manuscript EBpeHHOB map appeals In Anexcet Bnaa Vaeneie ei 
(1896- ), Arnac Peorpaduuecknx OrkpeiTHi B CuOupu H = Ks Ala 
AMepuka, XVII-XVIIIpp. (134cc., 194 map facsimiles, 1964, oe. ee 
Hayk, Anctutyt StHorpadbun), c. 43, kapTa 61. Another, a eee acca ia 
Ebpevtos map, but depicting the entire chart, appears 1n G ni ee ea 
upra), facing c. 80. The map does not portray any part of the AH 
Hlonyocupos, or Bering Strait region. 
For ie early ee of Kamuarka, see pp. 129-130, note 29 supra. 


Pra) pp. 61 (also pp. 61-64, 170) observes that; 


response to the requests of Leibnitz and hers 
[including the French geographers] toa naar eae 


cia : eh nswer the question whether Asia and America are 
jomed, it was his commissioning the expedition of Evreinov and Luzhin, not that of 
i) , 


(17) Kupunop’s Manuscript ma 
Anagipcx (largely Monos's data of | 
with any land mass to the east. 


Facsimile reproductions of the manuscript KHpHnos map of 1724 appear in: Bepa 
@enoposua Tuyuera (1890-1942), Bnagumup Jleoutbesny Komapos (1869-1945), 
PpeaakTopsi, Marupuani Jina Mctopun Sxkenennunit Axagemun Hayx p XVIII 4 Dy 
Bekax, X pononornueckua O630pb1 wn Onucanne APXHBHBIX MaTepnasios. AkaneMua 
Hayk, Tpyasi Apxusa, Ne 4 (310cc.; Mocksa, 1940), kapta 11; Leo Bagrow (188 
1-1957), ‘‘A few remarks on the Amur, Tartar Strait, and Sakhalin,’’ Imago Mundi 
(Leiden), vol. 12, 1955, pp. 127-136, map facing Paice 


P of 1724 reflects Seographical information from 
711) that the Chukchi Peninsula was not connected 


(18) Bopue I. Moneson, ‘‘O kapTe ‘Kamuyananui’ VM. B. Pomana,'’ H3pectua 
Akanemuu Hayk CCCP, Cepna Teorpaduyeckan (Mocksa), 1970, Ne 1 (anp- 
apb-cbespamb), cc. 99-105, cit. cc. 100-102. 


(19) The provenance of this conjectural land mass east of Kamuarka is uncertain, It 
may represent a gross exaggeration of Octpos Kaparnuckuit, or even Octnpp bepuura, 
both of which islands lie off the east coast of Kamchatka, rumors to the existence of which 
the Russians may have learned from the native Kamchadals. Indeed, on clear days, O 


C- 
Tpos bepuura may be seen from high points along the central e 


ast coast of Kamuarxa, 


However, it is also possible that in compiling this map Bruce or Homann greatly ex: 
panded the grain of truth in Octpos bepuura or Kaparuucekuii with then current 
misconceptions in Europe concerning Yezo (Ezo-ga-shima, Hokkaido), and/or the semi- 


fictitious ‘‘Juan da Gama Land’’ or “Company Land’ 


believed to exist somewhere 
northeast of Japan, 


(20) Fisher pp. 68-70, 77, 79. Bering also received a copy of the Bruce-Homann 
map in July-August 1725 at Enuceuck from the Deutsch naturalist, Daniel G. Messer- 
schmidt (Fisher p. 77). 


(21) This point is repeatedly emphasized by R. H, Fisher 1977 (note 2 supra) pp. 
23, 24, 60, 70, 73,75, 76,94, 104, 156, 160, 170, 174, 178. 

The possibility exists that, while Merp’s intent was for Bering to reach the American 
continent and to determine the extent (if any) of European colonization on the Northwest 
Coast, Tletp I may also have had in mind the possible future extension of Russian 
dominion to the New World. However, if he had this in mind, he kept it so secret that even 
his closest advisors were unaware of it, and the secret died with him. 

Although evidence for such a factor is practically nil for the first Bering expedition, it 
was clearly a motivating factor behind the second Bering expedition. On this second 
voyage, in which Bering and 4Unpukos finally reached the Alaskan mainland in 1741, the 
overt (but not true) purpose for the voyage, as it may have been for the first voyage, was 
“‘to determine whether American coast joined the Asiatic coast.’’ Whereas in reality, in 
the instructions from the Russian Senate to Bering (December 28, 1732), he was directed 
to keep the rea! orders secret from even the crew of his ships, and he was given a separate 
set of false orders, for public display should the contingency arise. 


(22) An excellent review of the historiography of this point appears in Fisher pp. 
11-21, 67-71, whose only lapse is that he omits to mention the 1851 3anucku article in 
this connection. . 

The topic of the actual destination and purpose of the first Bering voyage arose at a 
comparatively early date, beginning with the anonymous article (probably by AnekcaHup 
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at yeHHe nepBoh bepuHHrosodk 3kcneguuHi,’’ 3anucku 
proHont nen ee eae Cane Mopckoe Muuuctepcrso), 
ae 642-644. (Dall; Golder-Bering vol. 1, p. 364; Wickersham 6125) 
Te xcett Anexceepuy Tloxposcknit (1875-1942) reminded scholars that a 
In 19a) ee of the three directives of January 6, 1725 reveals that the prime 
pp Tere aa Bering voyage was to reach the coast of North America: A. A. Iloxp- 
jective fe 3xcnenuuna Bepuura. COopHux Jioxymentos (417cc.; 1941, 
pa ane ApxHBHoe Ynpasnenne HKBJ). Ea 
iipex®: Russian discussion to date of this point is that by Bopnuc I]. Tloneson, II- 
Cae neppoH KaMY¥aTCKOM 3kcnenMuHA no 3ambicny Tletpa 1. O HoBott 
il ae ueTpykuMi Butycy Bepuury 1725r.'’ Bonpocei Peorpadui Kamua - 
le a 1964, Ne 2, cc. 88-94 (Kamuatckuh Orgen, Feorpaduueckoe 
Te CCCP Tletpopasnopck-KamyatcKui). - 
ee di ion of this point also appears in bopuc I. Tloneson, ‘* 3 ucropun 
oe nepo dente uacTH AMepHKbI, OT MepBOro H3BeCTHH CHOMPCKBIX 3e- 
oo ae Ansacke 0 meTpoBcKoro MilaHa MoucKa MopcKoro K Amepike, 
"Sa Pomynbgosuy purynesuy (penaxtop), Or Anackuv ao OrHeHHoH 
Be reson vu QtHorpadua Crpan Amepuku (371cc.; 1967, Mocxsa: Axanemua 
_ 107-120. . 
i ee, A et ata has reverted back to the traditional view that 
iy ee, ne for a strait for future commercial use: Esrenuit Tpuropbesuy 
ae... : ‘Henelicunnte Bonmpocb! HcTOpHH Meppoh KamuaTcKo 3KcnequuHH, 
: ‘ng on cc. 5-15 of Muxann Mpanosuy benos (pemaxtop), Pycckne al 
a “ae XVII-XXBB.! Bonpocsi UcTopuu H3y4eHHs aac catia oe 
19 : Teoponornueckoe M3maTenbcTBo); EF. B. ane 
ee ir ite toe Oxcnennuna, 1725-1730 (168cc.; 1976, 


Vienuurpan: Tuapometeou3mat). 


ing i i is 1728 
(23) Several combined factors paraanae a eae Ls uaerenk ll 
\ uaTKa to reach the INor 
i re, ie reas eee to reach the Bering Strait. Among sae are si sae 
i Beving’s ship, the CaaToh Tappuui, was not designed to withstand the ae ae 
ended voyage on the open ocean, nor could it carry sufficient Pre ote aan 
food for such a journey. It was essentially a coastal eve viene Ce eee ano 
B ring and UupukoB were preparing to winter at les ee OES 
1725 they met with Mletp MpaHoBny TaTapHHos, the military ¢ aaa eg end 
¢k, who informed them of a Chukchi report mentioning the existenc 


-8, 358 
(24) Fisher pp. 11-12, 17-18, 105; Golder 1922 (note 6 sue ae 1 Ba Se 
:Hapros’s recollections were first published fig ae as early as 1 , very 
4), and definitely in 1891'’ (Fisher pp. 17-18). is. 
Rupe KOcereee tater Hapros (1683-1756), (J. H. sn oe im 
accka3b1 Haptosa o Mletpe Benukom (138cc.; 1891, eee Raa, 
“@Topckan Akanemua Hayk), cc. 98-99 (Golder 1914 pp. 133- Eee fe - 
“Bering 1922, vol. 1, pp. 8-9 translation, p. 358; Wickersham ‘ 
i) 12, 17-18, 105, 200-201). aa 
| This also appeared as ibidem, 3anuckH Akagemuu Hayk (CanxtneTep6ypr>) 


F : ; : hus Ruge 
(25) For the history of the concept of the mythical Strait of ae (5 mh 
(1831-1903), Fretum Anian. Die Geschichte der Beri esiiass tind ane Bulletin of the 
Dresden, 1873); Godfrey Sykes, ‘‘The mythical Straits of Stetina: George Emra 
dmerican Geographical Society (New York), vol. 47, 1915, oe Philadelphia, 1929; 
Nunn (1882- _), Origin of the Strait of Anian Concept (36pp.; F British Columbia 
00 copies printed); and T. A. Rickard, ‘‘The Strait of Anian, 

Mistorical Quarterly (Victoria), vol. 5, 1941, pp. 161-183. 


(26) Manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale (P 
G. Leland (editor), Guide to Materials for American H 
of Paris. Carnegie Institution of Was 


1932, 1943), vol. 1, p. 40. 


aris), manuscrits Franeais: Waldo 
‘story in the Libraries and Archives 


hington, Publication no. 392 (2 vols.: Washington, 


(27) Canktnetep6yprexan Benomoctn, Mapr 16, 1730; translated in Fisher pp 
NAN), cite joy S92, 


(28) Fisher 1977 pp. 12, 184-187, note also pp. 120-121. 


Russtenne (60pp.; Berlin, 1753), and 
.; St. Petersburg, 1758), Miller states that 


(A) to determine 
“how far America [is] to {the} 


and (B) ‘‘oder ob nicht solches [Amerika] im Norden dem duBersten Tschuktischen 
Vorgebiirge [sic], welches die Alten Promontorium Tabin nannten, am ndchsten, [oder] ja 
wohl gar mit demselben zusammenhdngend wire’, ‘‘or if not such [America] might in 
the north be closest to the outermost Chukchi cape, which the elders called Promontorium 
Tabin, [or] indeed even entirely continuous with the same.’' 

On the other hand, because of this, Steller (p. 6) felt that “Dergestalt wurde der 
Endzweck der Reise nichts weniger, als erreicht’’ ‘‘In this manner the primary objective of 
the voyage nonetheless was other than achteved."’ 

Thus, ‘‘ Weil man nun bey der im Jahre 1730 erfolgten Zurtickkunft 
Behring in Moskau sogleich einsahe, wie wenig die Absicht erreicht'’ (Seite 7) 
in the year 1730 following the return of captain Bering to Moscow did one 
little the purpose [of the voyage] was achteved.’' 

(The “‘Promontorium Tabin'’ mentioned by Steller has its ultimate origin in the 
‘“‘Caep Tabin’’ appearing on a map published by Nicolaas Corneliscoon Witsen 
(1641-1717), Nieuwe Lantkaarte Van het Noorder en Ooster dee 
(map; Amsterdam, 1687). On this map, ““Caep Tabin'’ is located on the Arctic coast of 
Russia, in a position similar to that of the Tlonyocrpos Tafimuip. 


des Capitins 
.'' Thus only 
perceive, hou 


Luan Asia en Europa 


(30) Even Raymond H. Fisher 1977 (note 2 supra) p. 93, who has made the strongest 
case in advocating that Pomanos's original objective for the first Bering voyage of 1728 
had been to reach the American continent (and thus not a search for a Northwest or 
Northeast Passage), concedes that Bering’s actual procedure in executing the 1728 
voyage, and his interpretation of how the wapb's ambiguous directives were to be complied 
with, in effect transformed the voyage into a search for a land connection or water passage 
between Asia and America: ‘‘when Bering changed the direction of the voyage from 
southeast and east to north and northeast, he did not abandon the final objective of the 
expedition [finding America}, but the route he followed in pursuit of that objective forced 
him to involve the expedition in answering the geographical question’’ as to whether or not 
Asia and America were connected. 

Thus, whatever the original intention and objectives of Pomanos had been, the 
nebulous second and third directives (especially the second one) were misinterpreted by 
Bering even before he set out on his voyage. Bering’s conduct on this 1728 voyage in effect 
turned it into a search for a land connection or water passage between Asia and America. 
And, at this point the original intent and objectives of the dead uapb become somewhat 
meaningless, irrelevant, and academic. Indeed, itis quite understandable how everyone in 
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_ from Tlerp I's closest advisors to recent historians, have regarded 
s a search to answer the question as to whether or not Asia and 
ere connected-—because this is precisely what Bering was doing in 1728: he 
ortheast from Kamuarka to determine if northeasternmost Siberia terminated or 
be was connected with North America. Thus, regardless of the theoretical ob- 
ehind Tletp'’s second and third directives, in reality Bering’s 1728 voyage was 
o determine if Asia was connected to America. When Bering's 
historians interpreted this as such, they frankly are not only 


poraries and recent 
in this belief, they are actually correct. 


of December 23, 1724, with three autograph notations by 
are translated in Golder-Bering 1922 (note 6 supra), vol. 1, pp. 7-8, with a 
nile (figure 2) of a page with the uwapb’s autograph notations. An earlier translation 
ted in Hubert Howe Bancroft (1832-1918) et alii, History of Alaska, 1730-1885. 
Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft, vol. 33 (775pp.; San Francisco, 1886), pp. 47-48. 
e photostat copy is in the University of Washington Library, Northwest Collec- 


ia; Archives Department,’’ vol. 18. 


| The five directives 


uss 


(49) The text of Tletp I's three orders of January 6, 1725 was first published, in an 
form, in Miller's 1753 Lettre and in his 1758 Nachrichten pp. 111-112 (note 29 
| A more accurate (Russian) text of the orders was first published in Bacunnui 
sonaeBHu bepXx (1781-1834) pemakTop, Tleppoe Mopcxan Ilyrewectsie Poccisb 
c,, CankTneTepOypr®, 1823). 
he authoritative Russian text of the three orders of January 6, 1725 appeared in: 
serpenHad Exo MmmepatopeKaro Benuuectsa Kanuenapua, TlomHoe Co6panue 
koHon Poccvnckoi Mimnepuu C 1649 roma (44 Tomb; 1830, CanktTnetep6yprt: 
BK), TOM 7, Cc. 413, MOKyMeHT 4649. 
Since then, the Russian text of these three orders has been published on several oc: 


ons; Bering (1847) c. 69 (in his kpaTKaAv penAlnA); Tonoucxutt (1850) c. 537; Mon- 
wi (1851) c. 1; BaxTHH (1890) c. 86; Toxposckuii (1941) c. 59; Tpexos (1960) c. 

Kyuinapes in besIoB (1964) c. 6; and KyuiHapes (1976) c. 8. 

English translations of the three orders of January 6, 1725 have appeared in: Dall (1 8 

5, 135; Golder-Bering (1922) vol. 1, pp. 9-10; Fisher (1977) p. 23; and Barratt (198 

ip. 14, However, as is the case with virtually every foreign language passage appearing in 

present study, 1 have made my own translation of the original text rather than rely 


slation of the three orders, but he fails to 
he five preliminary directives of December 
5 —as well as the date, February 5, on 
(1981) p. 14, writes of the 
der’s orders. Finally, he did 
s death on January 


Fisher (1977) p. 23 gives a good literal tran 
fictive and distinguish (pp. 23, 105) between t 
4, 1724, and the three orders of January GA 
which Bering actually received the three orders. Barratt 
anuary 6 orders that ‘‘ Peter delayed signing the new comman 
on “ae 1725.’ This was only two days before the HmnepaTop’ 
8) 1725, 
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